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Attractive, 
Newest. Books VENABLE’S well graded. 
Oral and 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS written work, 
Conklin’s Practical Lessons | in Language. 12mo, cloth, illus-| = = N EW = = Rules few 
trated, . 5 cere and pointed. 


“ A valuable gift to the little people, as they are led to discover daily, some new 


facts in their language and to form their own rules for seeps: —— Fy Echo. ARITHMETICS Fine body 
Sonnets of Examples. 





Swinton’s School History of the United States. 4 revised 


and enlarged manual. Cloth, 380 pages, - et or Systematic Practice. 
A genuinely good book, improved at many points and lowered of + An able Educator says: 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction—Manual for Fourth “ The singular teaching power of the examples as displayed in the 
Year. Cloth Illustrated. sant "e @ . es a 50 } skilful grading of each group not only into ‘oral’ and ‘ written’ 
A new manual of methods. Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial Drawing. but in the groups within groups, each subordinate group serving as 
Practical application of Drawing in making useful articles. Lessons in Color, illus- F . . : 
charts. Botanical Drawing; Historic Ornament; Design; Model and a sort of drill table for clearing and fixing some phase of the think- 


trated H 
Object Drawing; Sketching from Nature, &c., and Blackboard beawiar. illustrated by 


ing and work,—it is j i i -i i 7 - 
some of the best examples of process engraving ever produced. Designed for use with & y—it is just in this all-important point, shi//u/ teach 


White’s New Course, it is valuable also to any one interested in the subject. ing by examples, that the books seem to me to excel.” 
Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics. - - «+ 30] There are two books : 

Provides none of such a bn and so arranged as to require no —o 
training on the teacher's part and which can be performed without the aid of any 
apparatus except dumb-bells. Twenty-six pages of music with words appropriate for NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC and 
accompaniments to the physical exercises. NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
llilne’s Elements of Arithmetic, - - - - - 40 va e 

: . : : 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, - - - - - - .653| |} OU are cordially invited to write us for further information con- 

“*Milne’s are the best set of arithmetical text-books that have come under my cerning these and other standard text-books, as, 
observation.”—A. W, Emerson, Prin. Onondago Valley Academy, N. Y. 
, 

Webster’s New School Dictionaries : MAURY’S CEOCRAPHIES, 

New Primary Dictionary, 48 cts. New Common School Dictionary, 72 cts. HOLM ES’ NEW READE RS, 

New High School Dictionary, 98 cts. ’ 
DAVIS’ READING BOOKS, 


Based on Webster's International. Latest, fullest, best. 

Etc., Etc. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Special terms for introduction, ADDRESS 

Correspondence with reference to your needs in school books cordially invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY University Publishing Co., 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosToN PortLanp, OrE. | 43247 East 10th St., NEW YORK 


FASCIA ATTA TI 
Hairsprings and Pencils. 


The hairspring of a good watch is a strip of the finest steel about 9 1-2 inches long, 
1-100 inch wide and 27-10,000 inch thick. Their manufacture requires great skill and care, 
Steel made up into hairsprings is worth more than twelve and one half times the value of 
the same weight in gold. 
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The lead of a pencil is seven inches long and varies from 67-1000 inch to 150-1000 of an 
inch, according to its degree of hardness. It is the finest graphite and the caré and skill ex- 
pended upon it that makes the cost and value of a lead pencil, and any pencils cheaper than 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils do not contain the smooth, tough and uniform 
Jeads found in the Dixon. 


It is not fair to expect uniformity in the work of pupils where the pencils are not uniform: 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE oS. Jersey uty, B,J. 
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ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
— & (Successors to 


Science Depr., Nat’. 
ScHOOL FuR'G Co., 


Estab. 1871.) 

179 & 181 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 
Makers of 

PHYSICAL and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 


New Projection Lan- 
terns, etc. 
t@Catalogues free 
to teachers. 


Mention this paper. 


LL’ 
iene 1h, 





Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for w 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN 
= DUSTRIAL and 
M ARUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
titutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mai. 


Ww. ¥. & JOMN BARNES CO., 
9}] Ruby Street. RoogForp, ILL. 


SHORTHAND Wo Charter ose, 
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School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—1. History of Educa- 
tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III, 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa 
tional Literature and Criticism. V. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
gogy. 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 


Only resident students are enriled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE 
NEW YORK eurcann 


x Simplex Printer 


fi new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


SIDNEY OKIO 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CoO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 





with your class writing? Can you write and teach writing as 


Ar You Satisfid you would like? If not, let me send you my Teachers’ ¢« om 3 en- 


dium of Penmanship—together with my ** Movement Dritls *’ of ill kinds for teachers who wish 
to set blackboard copies and would improve their writing on paper also. A eomptete Ourfit for any 
teacher in any grade or school More than 

2,000 orders received from teachers during past year, 

scores of whom have written me saying, “ just what 

I need in my work;” “ Very helpful; &c. Price, 

for both, $1.00, sent postpaid. Address, 


Teacher Penmanship Public Schools, Hartrorp, Con», 


KINDERGARTEN src 


SUPPLIES. 
OOD POSITIONS LARGEST in the WORLD 


Add 7 Washi Street, Chicago. 
Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of tom Radin aai-aiieaen ogy 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, 


Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. oo D s ALARIE S 


Rverything forthe Schools 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 147TH STREET, 
New York. 








FURNISHED BY 


Peckham, Liftle & Go. 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 











“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth <=*» rox ss. Dustless Crayons 


. ” 
‘‘Indian Head”’ Slate, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Ete. 


‘*Penn’s” Ink 
Send for Catalogues. 


Dustless Erasers, 


76 Fifth Ave., New york. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2:5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 





Fr STERBROOK 


No 333. Standard School Numbers. 
Sain) «= 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SSTESESE «g FE Ee Re So~ ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 dobn St, N.Y. 
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AND 





Scientific Instruments 
of Standard Quality. APPARATUS 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engin- Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Math tical, Phot hic and Projection A ratus 
nt 5 mg ematica otographic a jectio ppara Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High IMPORTERS 
School laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Write for Abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated) 528 Arch St., 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Eight Awards granted us at the World's Fair. PHILADELPHIA. 


—AND— 
DEALERS, 


BOUSVSSESsEsssesssssese 








Catalogues mailed 


= | 

. i f th 

MACIC LANTERNS 2 eiriccccn nt information free _| | Toenew Algol unten inst” povtage, ex conte 
2am p. 


FOREIGNER’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH THE . 


A natural method in English, prepared for use (by English teachers) in teaching | 
classes of foreigners of several nationalities. Zuglish and English only, used throughout 

















8vo. Cloth. Introduction price, 75 cents. 


“For our purposes, it is better than the Ollendorf or the Gouin Methods, with which I am well | 
acquainted.”—JAMES L. BRYAN, Sec’y B’d of Ed’, Cambridge, Md. | CAMEA 
WILLIAI1 BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Light, Compact and Easy of Manipulation. 


. “ - | Every part is simplicity itself. Re ease with which 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | rut PREMIER may ve operated, for both hand and 
i i ’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” practical MoT t é Cements ates 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark's Amateur Photographer. Either glass plates or films 
“We Go amiss to earoth seven or sight nt Fears detignetully icraping together so so mach miserable Latin and | ™ay be used. Price, $18. 

Greek earned ot im one year. : 
Virgil’ Casar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Oud. Juvenal, Livy. Homer's Iuad, Gospel of St. John, and | Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

> < hon’s Anab each to Someh 8 for ist, Ovid. ut $1.60. 

‘Clark’s Fraction! and mopresns Latin ay adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
= Bargent’s Standa | Speaters Frost's yy Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- GLOBES 


lanesca’s French Se 
tortes, Marea Sample pages of a 7: — Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


: Pst MAPS 
MUSIC t ENTTE | eor teeeee BLACKBOARDS 
cARIS| g “MUSICAL EDUCATION es SCHOOL DESKS 


| in the country, more especially in the work of the 
CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for t893. Contains new | Many public and private schools, we desire to call 
rice 


songs and seapensive readings. 16 es. ents per | the attention of Teachers to 7 
a le eons & y mai ? “es — 4 All kinds of 


il 
THE NAZARENE, by P. F fi | 00 WwW 
Christmas Service of Song and dations dade tusan — | THE SCH L MUSIC REVIE y 
; 
| 














ool, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. | A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music School Supplies. 
OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES | in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- — 


of the pos i mee ag ~~ ‘The Gift of God,’ oe, Frankin- | ber number contains: ‘ 

cense and Myrrh,” hristmas Jo Bells,’ o 1," “Good Trar TELLIN Pu 

Will to Men." Peace. on Earth,’ . ‘and “The Christ of Bethle- | oer om. . —_ yog © U sy Eas,” : Potter «& tnam 

bem."’ Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. | y parnpeny 0 RA OR SES VSS OF TES 
AC ISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- STAFF NOTATION IN SCHOOLS, by 8. M. CROSBIE, PUPIL , £4) = 44 E. 14th St. 
gs by J.R. Murray. This isa beautiful new cantata | TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL MUSIC oUSwas ek ° 

that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. Loypon SuNDaY ; N York 

full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of SCHOOL SOCIETY'S CONCERT. ‘ MUSIC (in both Nora- cw ore. 

Preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. trons). “CHRISTM4S Time,” T 


“ g, 
OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS ay ag ee ty oS a 





are “A Jolly | Christmas, One Christmas Eve,” “A Christ- CuHrRisTMas TREE,” Unison Song, by 8. C. CooKE. 
mas Vision,” “The New Santa Claus,” “Santa Claus & Co., 


cudge, Santa Claus," won ae icriss Kringle," “Sanita Exercises on Chromatics and Modulatiens. 
aus’ Mistake,” “The Waifs ristmas. rice of ea i i i 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘“‘Under the Palms" and 4 “The The ee will alse be sold separately, price s¢ 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- A Specimen Copy will be sent free to teachers on 
signed 5 tre intended for Depese. ey: sc as, Allo ae above application, 
cantatas are inten jor children, but in the fine work entitled — . 

“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults wil fad come Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including Pument far sounding, and dhighty sate 
thing areas anels bast zane, Price so cons by mal 2 Postage, 50 cents. factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 

y Mrs ichey and J. 

R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which NOVELLO EWER & co. MENESLY, ¢, |e: Established 
is —_-s cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of ’ h ’ ¥. 1826. 
7 pla very aes end will | no doubt meet with much 21 East 17t Street, Description and prices on application 


y 
A OHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason is an- ait 3 NEW Y 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- (3 doors from Breadway), ORK. j 


proval. Price ro cents per single copy U K Y 
c THE WONDE! STORY, by Mary B. Brooks and O.L. wong Heactw Exerciser. § Sve at ,* pat —,- 
gives t  principa events of the life of our Lor Lad , } Rest Os @reaec —~ | 
oh: on earth, in beautiful verses, Scri te oeatines and ex- por Contiomen, oa) = ny te | - eissteasies in BELLS 
eo pie ae per sin Vv P vie TTeR sium ; takes 6 in. floor room; new, Price ona Terms tee Name this 
e ember number of the “M AL VISITOR” U 

will contain anthems for Christmas an : be a very useful | scientific, durable. eetp. Indors. d 
number in that direction. Price rs cents per copy by mail he 100, physicians, lawyers, 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application. ergymen, iit ow 




















Our advertisers know of this paper's many readers 


r, 40 | 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., | ee ye | at HF 4 2 Saad edivelion taee 
CINCINNATI— NEW YORK — CHICAGO, New York. have goods that will benefit you. 











GRAHAIT’S System of SHORT- 
HAND is taught in 
l In New York; Pittsbarg, Allegheny ; Trenton, N. J.; Lynn 
Lowell, Woburn, Mass. ; Plattsburgh, N. Y¥.3 Canton, oO. 


For circulars address, A, J, GRAHAM, 744 B’dway, New York. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


) Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 


 ® arate alee 
STUDY 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation at 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling ali about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 


preparation of 


" W. BAKER & C0.’S 


)BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. Ee 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


404, GO4E.F., 35!I, GOIE.F., 


303, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS. 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTONE. 





R= pace rtte vos supplying teachers, all de- 
partmenr First-c By as wanted. N.Y. 
EDUCATIONAL , R.. a ‘Fast Ninth 8 St., N. ¥ 








170, 





DURABLE 


STRONG, 
“OISILNAIOS 








No. 1. ADJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x13x20. - $2, 65 


No. 2 A DTUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany finish. 
" Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x2g4. - - - - - =) $3.25 


No. 3. NORMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, lid support, and 
pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x18x2q4, - - . $4.25 


No. 4. ACADEHIC. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. . $4.35 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
7 Temple Place, (3°23) Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth aa N. Y¥. City, 


Y., N. J., and Conn. STATES AGENCY. 





oe will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHQOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Li MMgestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘] value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





BEAUTIFUL 
BSS TRE e PRESENTS 


Cards lovely F’ch & German Colors with ewe hendioome 

100,.—1 Album World's Pair Dianee, ry ForgetMeN ot Auto Album, Tis ave 

en ,all100,—1 Stone Ring, 1 Band Ring, 1 Lace Pin and 1 Fountain Pen 
plete, all 10c.—Each un for Bde, BIRDS GO, CLINTON lar 

Wayside Gleanings, 3 months for 10c. BIRD & CO. TONVILLE, CORN. 








Vegehble es 


ao GIVCCriNe% 
PACKERS -TAR-SOAP 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘*It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘- The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’ 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


‘*Stands at the head of all others for bathing 
invalids.”—New Eng. Medical Monthly. 
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Vol. XLVILI. 
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Copyright, 1893, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 484. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘* Editors of 
Scnoot Jowrnat.” All letters about subscriptions should be addressed to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


SUPERINTENDENT was asked what 
were the points that should be pre- 
eminent in a teacher. After a little 
reflection he replied: First, there 
should be a sense of responsibility 
and determination to do good and 
benefit human beings. Next, there 

should be a comprehension of how human beings are to 

be benefited; this, I think, is quite different from deter- 
mining to pour certain information intothem. Then 
there must be a power to work on numbers ; to work 
one against another, so to speak ; to use social powers 
to gain his ends. “How about his general knowledge?” 

Well, if the teacher has these qualifications I will risk 

the knowledge part ; somehow, all who have these get 

knowledge enough. 





oe 


A superintendent was appealed to to give a teacher a 
place with better pay than she was getting. “She gets 
too much now,” was the reply. He explained that, al- 
though a graduate of an Eastern normal school, she 
lacked the spirit of a teacher. She would come to the 
Saturday meetings simply te wait until they were over : 
probably not come at all if not obliged to by a by-law. 
She handled the young children as though they were 
jugs to be filled. “Sit still and learn your lesson ;” 
“Come here and recite,” were her two maxims. As to 
Froeebel and Pestalozzi,they were unknown quantities. 
Of eourse, with such an opinion, a superintendent of 
honor could not be relied on to aid her advancement. 

> 

A young teacher called her class in the Second 
Reader up; there were eleven pupils. The reading 
began; the piece of poetry was fairly mangled—but 
that was not uncommon. The teacher was fairly angry. 
“You read like blocks, as though you were cut out of 
wood.” The same eleven soon went out to play. How 
vigorous they were! The teacher looked out of the 
window at them. She could not say they were made of 
wood now. The ball which they tossed back and forth 
was not to be compared in value to the power to read 
the English language, and yet they persisted in being 
more interested in it. 

That teacher, had she known how, might have 
made the reading exercise as interesting as the exercise 
with the ball. Those pupils for two or three, or pos- 
Sibly four, years had been wrongly handled. The petri- 
faction process was the result of so-called “caching. 

> 


“Education is coming more and more clearly to be 
seen in its deeply ethical aspect.” —W. M. Bryant. 


Are there the elements of the esthetic, romantic, and 
picturesque in school life ? Most teachers will say “No” 
at once. In looking over the volume “ The Country 
School,” one is inclined to say “Yes.” Can the repul- 
sive features be greatly eliminated? What are the re- 
pulsive features? The mental and moral dispositions 
of the pupils stand first; then the physical features, 
the want of cleanliness, etc.; then the inertness, the 
difficulty of comprehending the knowledge to be con- 
veyed. If these be removed school lifehas many lovely 
features. 

> 

To teach human beings to do their work systemati- 
cally is to educate them, in a large measure. This 
means not merely to give them knowledge and occupa- 
tion, but that they be made to train their powers by 
systematic methods. The entering and leaving the 
school-room, the coming to the classes, the replying to 
questions, the characters they make on the slate, the 
way these are arranged, the placing of books on the 
desks, the condition of the hands and finger-nails, and 
teeth—all these and many more must come under the 
teacher’s daily inspection. “When you are in order you 
may recite,” said the noted Dr. Taylor to a student who 
gave a translation to a Greek sentence, but was leaning 
against the wall. He was one of the great teachers, and 
knew there was a greater importance in the respect the 
pupil paid to his physical attitude than in the transla- 
lation. 

o> 

A city inspector was sent to visit a new teacher. She 
was at work and he made but a shortstay. His report 
was, “She will make a good teacher,” and he reserved a 
further visit until she had had time to get acquainted with 
her pupils, It would be most interesting if that official 
could tell in a few plain words how he knew she would 
be a good teacher. Her manner conveyed doubtless an 
assurance to him that she understood herself; and is 
not this the first thing? The greatest study of mankind 
is man, and the greatest study of man is himself. To 
know one’s self does not mean the number of bones, 
muscles, and organs; it means a knowledge and estim- 
ate of one’s powers. Education gives a person this 
knowledge. A good teacher every day causes a pupil 
to know himself better. 

_— 


“That the work at the Cook County normal school 
makes remarkably intelligent children, is the testimony 
of all who observe their work in classes. That the chil- 
dren are courteous to and considerate of each other is 
the testimony of all who witness their intercourse. 
That they are observant of and greatly interested in 
all plant and animal life and all physical phenomena, 
the careful examiner is sure to discover. They are 
bright and cheerful in their work and courageous to 
undertake whatever is placed before them.” 

—O. T. Bright. 
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Teaching is Brain Work. 


A girl of eight years came home from school and was 
asked what her studieswere. She replied, “I am in mul- 
tiplication ; give me a sum.” Her uncle proposed a 
small number like 18, but she said, “We have large 
sums at our school.” So he gave 138,234 to be multi- 
plied by 3. There was difficulty about getting the fig- 
ures right, but as these were the kind of “sums” done 
at the child’s school the uncle consented to give them. 

She began “Three times four is twelve””—then she 
paused ; after awhile she said, “ Do I put down the one 
and carry the two ordo I put down the two and carry 
the one? I forget.” Her uncle saw everything was 
Greek to the child, but told her what to do, and finally 
the “sum” was done. The next evening he opened a 
box of 500 wooden toothpicks and then called Louise. 
He gave her a box of small India rubber bands, and told 
her to count them out in tens and put bandson. “How 
many fingers and thumbs have you? Well, in old times 
when people did not know much about figures, they 
counted out things in parcels in tens because that was 
the number of fingers and thumbs.” 


“How many parcels? Fifty. Yes. Well, now put 
aside ten parcels, now another ten, now another. Put 
a band on those three—those are three fens. Now 
make another bunch containing ten parcels, put ona 
band. Make another bunch containing ten. 

Now in your big bunches how many sticks? “One 
hundred.” Right. In the two bunches? “Two hun- 
dred.” Right. 

Now on your slate I will put down 2 to represent the 
two big bunches ; they are the 2 hundreds, you say. 

Now you have three small bunches. How many in 
that? “Thirty.” Right. I will put the 3 next to the 
2. Here are 4 sticks and I will put the figure 4 to rep- 
represent them. You see the 2 represents hundreds, 
the 3 represents tens, the 4 represents just 4 sticks. 

Now the uncle made up some parcels, putting 5 big 
bunches, 4 small ones, and 6 sticks, and asked Louise to 
write the number ; she wrote it 546. Other examples 
followed until the idea of the ¢enfo/d was gained. But 
he was anxious to lift her out of the mire in which he 
saw she was concerning multiplication. 

Show me 234 in sticks. This was done correctly. I 
want to know how many in three such piles. So show 
me another 234in sticks. Right. Well, here isanother 
box of sticks; make up more bunches of ten each. 
When done show me another 234. Tell me what you 
have in the first pile? “Two hundreds, 3 tens, and 4 
sticks.” Right. Now I want toknow how many in all. 
Count all the sticks. “Twelve.” Well, 12 is what? 
“One small bunch and 2 over.” Right. Puta band 
around the ten. Now count up your tens and count 
that in. “Ten.” Right. That makes a big bunch. 
Yes, what is a big bunch? “A hundred.” Right. 
Count up your big bunches and count that one in. 
“Seven.” Right. Then in all there are—? ‘Seven 
big bunches and 2 sticks.” Yes, you have done well. 

Now see me do it with figures, I put down 234—the 
4 means the 4 sticks; the 3 means the 3 bunches of 10 
each ; the 2 means the 2 big bunches,—in each are a 100. 
There are the bunches and here are the figures. Now 
how many in three such piles as that? Three fours are 
how many? “Twelve.” Well, what isthe 12? “It is 
a small bunch and 2 over.” Yes, and I put down the 2 
over. 

Then three threes are how many? “Nine.”’ Yes, but 
these are tens and there was 1 over just now, and that 
makes —? “Ten.” Right, and that makes a big bunch, 
you know. 

Then three twos are—? “Six, and the one makes 
7.". So when 234 is multiplied by 3 itgives—? “702.” 
Right. 

_ The mother looked up and said, “Well, you have pa- 
tience.” 

“ Yes, but all this should have been explained when she 
was in addition. She is being taught figures and not 
numbers. Ina little time she will be sick of arithmetic. 
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What I have done has helped her to comprehend num- 
bers ; but to-morrow she will go into the rigmarole 
again.” 

“But why do teachers follow the rigmarole ? Because 
they do not understand a child’s mind. They simply 
set out to have a child learn to do four tricks with num- 
bers ; they beat them in—or try to.” 

All this took place in a family that sent an only child 
to a “crack school ;” but teaching demands brains of 
the best quality. 


, 
Where Vagueness is Permissible. 


‘* It is not necessary that children should understand everything they are 
required to do in school, Rules may sometimes even be committed to mem- 
ory when the principles involved are not understood, Choice selections of 
literature may also be memorized, although the full meaning may not be 
comprehended for many years. Much of the work in arithmetic is me- 
chanical and if a child can add, subtract, multiply, and divide integers, com- 
mon and decimal fractions, and always obtain the correct result, it does not 
matter if he knows but little of the abstruse reasoning that such problems 
involved in the minds of many teachers. Teach pupils to think, but also 
teach them to work, and in some cases the work may precede the thought,— 
Exchange. 

It is true that ‘‘in some cases the work may precede 
the thought.” Nevertheless, there is pedagogical con- 
fusion in the above. A truth has been perceived in 
literature teaching and misapplied to arithmetic. The 
emotional in literature often comes vaguely to the 
child, even in a composition mainly within his grasp. If 
there is some good reason for teaching the composition 
it need not be withheld on account of this vagueness. 
On the contrary, the vagueness is educative, provided 
the child gets the main thought clearly. It is like a 
consciousness of a tall ladder with hands and feet 
firmly placed upon the bottom rounds. It is a whole- 
some suggestion of a “beyond,” in a piece adapted to 
some present usefulness. 

But there is neither artistic suggestion nor present 
usefulness in an arithmetical rule conned by rote with- 
out understanding. Mathematics and literature are at 
opposite ends of the culture series. The one is an ex- 
act science, to be mastered by sure steps, firmly taken, 
one following another with precision. Literature isa 
flower-garden, abounding in facts and sympathies, in 
which the child should wander and enjoy wherever the 
law of associated ideas leads him. 

Literature lends itself with unhampered grace and 
freedom to the great principle now being worked out 
in all educational centers, referred to by some as “ uni- 
fication,” but better expressed by Concentration. By 
means of literature, all other subjects, all human thought, 
can be concentrated on the child and made his to grow 
by. 
Mathematics preserves a stubborn law of progression, 
which the ingenuity of the New Educationist must 
respectfully consider in all his attempts to absorb it 
into a consolidated scheme. 

In short, arithmetic must be taken step by step and 
mastered step by step. Conning of words is not mas- 
tery of thought. Consequently rules may not “ some- 
times be committed to memory when the principles 
involved are not understood.” No arithmetical rule 
should be presented to the child but those that he him- 
self has made. E. E. K. 
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The secret of Thomas Arnold’s success in molding 
the character of his pupils is found in his deep love for 
them. He entered heartily into their amusements as 
well as into their mental occupations. He brought his 
own cultivated mind near to their minds, and awakened 
in them a love for thetruth and good conduct ; and the 
boys who graduated from his school went away into life 
bearing with them something of the spirit of their great 
teacher. Dr. Arnold owed his success as a teacher to 
the insight he had into the inner life of his pupils, and 
to his knowledge of the springs of human action. 

Supt. Q. M. Norcross. 

Weywouth, Mass. 
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Progress in the East. 


By An Ex-TEACHER. 

Massachusetts is waking up to several important edu- 
cational discoveries. Among these are: 1. The rela- 
tion of primary, secondary, and tertiary schools, is 
organic and not mechanical, psychological and not 
formal, to be found in the pupil’s mind and not ina 
manufactured curriculum. 2. There must be some 
reason for the “vagueness” that pervades the knowl- 
edge-boxes of high-school students. 3. Teachers who 
“do not like” certain subjects very generally fail in 
teaching those subjects. 4. The teachers who “see no 
use,” in certain modern educational innovations are 
those who know the least on the subject of teaching. 
5. Memoritor exercises neither develop the mind nor 
clearly “impart” the information their text embodies. 
6. Ethics is an organic part of all education, the truth 
in science being akin to moral truth and the relations of 
man to man being the grown-up relations of pupil to pupil. 
7. Language is taught best when made an organic part 
of all school exercises, because it must have thought 
behind it and such exercises are supposed to be provo- 
cative of thought. 8. Art study in the lower schools 
derives life froma similar combination, especially when 
co-ordinated with science study. 9. (and this reaches 
the people) Art education adds to the happiness of the 
individuals of a commonwealth, and (what is more to 
the point with the “practical”) to the wealth of a 
people. 10, That there are some things Massachusetts 
must look to if she is to retain her supremacy among 
the states as the headquarters of educational progress 
and manufacturing skill. 

_Massachusetts is a wide-awake state to make these 
discoveries so far in advance of so many of her sisters. 
There are states so slumbrous that they as yet show no 
faintest sign of any such awakening. Massachusetts 
will have enough to do for some time in applying these 
discoveries. While she is engaged in pulling up her 
backward towns and counties, she will need little in- 
Spiration from without her own boundaries, for she has 
some able leaders (we quote them often) and some 
splendid schools to serve as models of progress. But 
when she gets ready for a fresh start in theory, let 
us whisper two suggestions, neither of which we find 
clearly hinted in her latest printed conclusions: 1. 
Expression is the educational complement of acquis- 
ition in all the breadth and from the very beginning of 
study. 2, There is such a principle as concentration in 
educational work, and the application of this principle 
gives such work a force, a clearness, a permanence of 
fiber and a finish that it cannot otherwise attain. 

Massachusetts is an interesting state. The battle 
between tradition and progress has nowhete been 
fought so earnestly on both sides. The formalism of 
this state is not lazy formalism, but an intelligent result 
of conviction. Its dread of the New Education is con- 
Scientiously based on a belief in “discipline” and a 
distrust of “play.” Thus founded, it has sturdily held 
its place as a defender of youth, yielding only before 
the most irresistible proofs that “play” is not intended 
and youth is to be rather benefited than injured. The 
champions of the New Education must give honor to 
the doughty contestant whose stubbornness has but 
improved their mettle and the better fitted them to 
take the reluctantly relinquished helm. The struggle 
1S not over yet. Faith in the Child and Nature are by 
no means universally established ; the conventional 
idea of discipline is by no means abandoned. But the 
victory is safe, and we trust the throes of battle are 
nearly over. 
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_The education of a child must begin even before 
birth, with the parents themselves.— Pato. 

The earliest education is the most important; and 
this belongs unquestionably to women.—Rousseaw. 

The child’s first experiences remain with him perma- 
nently. The first color, the first music, the first flower, 
make up the foreground of his life.—Rousseau. 
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A Few Hints for Science Work. 


By EvizaBeTtH V. Brown. 


The problem of bringing outdoors indoors, is one of 
the most serious confronting the teacher of a city school. 
In these days, when science, or let us call it nature 
work, not only gives the basis for language and compo- 
sition, but also closely interweaves itself with number, 
geography, and reading, according to the concentration or 
correlation theory, one is often perplexed as to where to 
turn for material. 

Perhaps an interchange of suggestions may be help- 
ful to readers of THe louRNAL. 

I have recently learned that the market is a place not 
to be despised. In fact, a walk through one at almost 
any period of the year, may be productive of far-reach- , 
ing results. 

Most of the caterpillars used in my fall work, were 


‘supplied by one of the old “aunties” who disposes of 


“yvarbs,” roots, mushrooms, and red berries, at the 
Center Market every Saturday morning. 

“La, honey! I’se bring you a pint of them wims for 
five cents.” And she was true to her promise. 

The parsley worm, the cabbage, ailanthus, and sev- 
eral other varieties of caterpillars came to us through 
this medium, while the lazy fall web or basket worm, 
and the brown woolly bear were captured on trees and 
bushes near the school-house. 

The feeding and spinning of the little creatures were 
items of daily interest. Some of the most ambitious 
have already burst their bonds and changed to gay and 
festive moths. 

A few butterfly pupa “cradles” were obtained for us 
by “ auntie.” 

Another day, dees were the object of my search. 
After being repulsed until defeat seemed inevitable, 
because every one sold “bought honey,” I was greeted 
with the usual: “What will you have, lady?” 

“ Bees,” was the laconic and discouraged reply. 

“How many? I have several thousand,” thrilled 
through me like an electric shock. 

Then and there, for the magnificent price of fifty 
cents I contracted for a queen ; several workers (drones 
were out of season), some honey, and several sheets of 
manufactured honey comb or “starter” now furnished 
the bees for beginning their home-making. _ Beside all 
this, the thoroughly enthusiastic “ bee man,” loaned me 
a section of one of his hives, showing drone, queen, and 
worker cells and some stores of bee-bread and honey. 

It is needless to say, I learned more about bees in 
half an hour’s talk with my new found ally, than in 
months of reading. 

The deserted homes of mud and paper wasps; air, 
water and ground birds ; late fall and early spring seeds 
and plants may be obtained through the kindly assistance 
of the market folks, who live near to nature’s heart. If 
one is unable to seek such trophies in their proper 
haunts. Secure the aid of your butcher in your physi- 
ology work. 

Second to the market, I have found bird fanciers and 
taxidermists ready to lend, rent, or sell specimens. 

In all large cities, there are stores where such pets as 
parrots, rabbits, squirrels, guinea pigs, gold fish, etc., 
are sold. 

It is not difficult to secure the co-operation of the 
proprietor of such an establishment. He will often 
lend you specimens, and it is not your faw/t if the in- 
terest developed by your lessons, sends him a customer 
now and then by way of compensation. 

Just a word in closing as to the help to be derived 
from museums, libraries, and public documents. 

In the first, teachers can find much material, which if 
it 1s impossible to borrow, may be studied on the spot. 
It is the custom here in Washington, for teachers to 
take school time for working with classes in the Na- 
tional museum and at the zoological park. 

Besides a plan for good reading matter, remember 
the library is also a picture gallery. Find the best 
illustrated books and let teacher or pupils model in 
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clay, forms there represented. Homes of the ant, the 
cricket, the chipmunk, and many other underground 
insects and animals may be illustrated in this way. 

The reports of the various scientific departments of 
the government, many of which may be obtained free, 
others for a few cents by writing to the proper author- 
ities, will be found to contain helpful information as to 
collecting and preserving specimens, as well as many 
accurate and beautiful illustrations. 

The proceedings of the various scientific associations 
of the country will prove equally valuable to the enthu- 
siastic and enquiring teacher, 
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Strengthening the Memory. 


By Eta M,. Powers. 


Ten minutes each day devoted to strengthening the 
memory will in a short time benefit and improve very 
weak and defective memories. 

Let the teacher show her pupils a beautiful photo- 
graph, and then tell them that three days hence she 
will ask them to describe it. 

At the close of the school day a pupil is required to 
relate the experiences of the day, the order of recita- 
tions, or any unusual event. 

Again, require the pupils to give the names of books, 
papers, or magazines they have read during the week. 
At the close of a recitation let some pupil give an ac- 
count of what was said and done; what the teacher 
asked and who answered ; what they answered and how ; 
who failed and upon what question ; what the teacher 
said, etc. This has been tried with great success, for 
pupils enjoy it and each endeavors to remember some 
circumstance that another forgets, and at the same 
time the teacher secures conscientious, faithful atten- 
tion from the beginning to the end of the recitation. 

Require certain pupils to mention the persons they 
passed on the way to school, their appearance, and the 
impressions of the pupils ; require others to mention 
the buildings passed, carriages,.or objects. This re- 
quirement not only aids the memory, but sharpens the 
observation. 

Let the teacher require two pupils to look at the ob- 
jects on a table for a moment, then, as she covers them, 
require the two pupils to compare a list of the articles 
remembered. 

Again, some day require a pupil to come before you 
with his back toward the pupils, and ask him to name 
the boys and girls in the room in the order in which 
they are seated. 

Ask others to tell youthe pieces in their reader in the 
order of occurrence. Require others to relate what 
transpired the previous week, who visited school, what 
days were pleasant, what ones were stormy, who was 
absent, what day and what unusual things happened. 
Aftersome practice in these simple devices the teacher 
will be surprised to note the improved concentration of 
mind and will power. 

Too many pupils give what is termed involuntary at- 
tention—that is, attention without the aid of the will. 
This kind of attention has little value. By it the mind 
is never really concentrated upon any subject. Such 
day dreaming and absent-mindedness brings little sat- 
isfaction, but all thoughts directed by an earnest effort 
of the will are of lasting value. 

The teacher must bear in mind that the greater the 
number of senses employed toward any subject or ob- 
ject the more firmly will it be retained by the mind. 
Ears, eyes, touch, taste, and smell each communicate to 
the mind some special knowledge. 

If apiece is to be committed listen to it from another. 
If a poem is to be committed read it several times; then 
write down the first word of every line, one under the 
other in their order; then repeat the poem, glancing at 
the written word when the memory fails. 

If it is desirable to remember a list of names let them 
be arranged in alphabetical order. 

In geography, when teaching the longest river of a 
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country, it is as easy for the child to associate with it 
the highest mountain and largest lake, as 


( Volga. Mississippi. 
Europe + Mt. Blanc. America + Aconcagua. 
i Ladoga. ( Lake Superior. 
* 


The Science of Simple Things. 


By Dr. ALBERT E, MALTBy. 


Let me invite you to study with me the science of 
simple things. There is no intention of performing 
any great experiments, but rather a desire to show how 
we may make simple means work for the advancement 
of knowledge. The great Agassiz, the man who re- 
joiced in the simple title, Zeacher, said: “It is not 
school-books we need, but students. If you study 
Nature in books, when you go out of doors you cannot 
find her.” The true method of study was shown by 
him in that summer school which he established upon 
the island of Penikese. On that island, eighteen miles 
from shore, in an old barn which had been hastily con- 
verted intoa lecture room after the sheep had been turned 
out, there was established the greatest American school. 
It lasted but three months and had but one teacher in 
actuality, but he was Acassiz. The grand old teacher, 
in the sheep barn at Penikese, stands out before us like 
Pestalozzi in the orphanage at Stanz. 

Teachers, let me call to your attention three sen- 
tences left upon the blackboards in that famous old 
school in thesheep-barn. If we as teachers would learn 
to study Nature aright we must follow these principles 
as he states them : 


1. Study Nature, not books. 

2. Learn to say, I do not know. 

3. The laboratory is a sanctuary where nothing pro- 
fane should be tolerated.—[ See ScHOOL-Room article. ] 
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“ The contest for science-teaching is only of passing 
interest, for the issue admits of no doubt. On the side 
of the opponents there are prejudices and ignorances, 
but on the other is the whole universe. 

“Science-teaching should be progressive, and should 
start at the foundation ; as, for instance, in the building 
of a house. The first stuff is lime and gravel. To make 
lime, limestone or chalk is needed, also fuel to quicken 
or burn it; requiring the description of wood, the 
growth of plants, and the process of combustion. Coal, 
ashes, cinders, breeze follow. . The formation of clay, 
marble, granite, sandstone, and plaster comes next. 
In this house will be needed iron, lead, zinc, tin plate. 
Then glass, glue, whitewash, putty. These materials 
should be handled by the pupil, and the processes 
shown by means of apparatus. No philosophizing 
should as yet be done. About here introduce him to 
the revelation that in all the universe, as far as can be 
learned, there is but a limited number of prime stuffs, 
—the elements. Now fire, flame, water may be care- 
fully studied. Charcoal, peat, gas, matches, and their 
substances, come successively. Then the papering, 
painting, glazing, varnishing. Furnishing would em- 
brace numerous manufactures and processes. 

“The next division would concern the person, with 
chapters on clothing, food, washing, writing, reading. 
Clothing includes the textile fabrics; food, the manu- 
facture of bread, which should be an intellectual epic 
poem, explaining the growth of wheat, the nature of 
yeast, the relationship between the constituents of 
wheat and the body. 

“ Sucn a system should be introduced into elementary 
education, into the education of school boards, not only 
that the pupils may be more useful citizens, but that 
they may have that knowledge which alone gives happ!- 
ness and never turns to bitterness,—the knowledge of 
the ways and beauties of nature.” 
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The School Room. 


Nov. 18.—Numaers, Secr, anpj Earta. 
Nov. 25.—Pxror_e anp Done, 

Dec. 2.—PrRimary. 

Dec. 9.—Lancuace, Tunes, anv Ernics, 


Decimals. 


_Let the teacher place a silver dollar on the desk, also some 
dimes, some cents, and some round pieces of cardboard, each 
marked one mill. (He will explain, of course, that there is no 
coin called a mill; it is an imaginary affair.) 

He will say, the dollar is the unit. I put down a1 and at its 
right a (.) point—this is the umzt point; it shows that the unit is 
at the left; when you see this you know that all figures to the 
right are smaller; you have learned that as you go to the left 
each is ten times larger. 

This 1 represents the dollar; here is one dime. 
one-tenth of the dollar. I put the point and write 1 tothe right of 
it 1.1. John, read it. “One dollar and one-tenth.” Yes, you 
may say amd when you come to the point and nowhere else. 
Here is acent. The cent is one-hundredth of a dollar. 1 write, 
1.11, Mary, read. “One dollar and one-tenth, one-hundredth.” 
Here is a mill; it is one-thousandth of a dollar. I write, 1.111. 
Sarah, read. “One dollar and one-tenth, one- hundredth, one- 
thousandth.” : 

Now there are other ways of reading this as, one and one hundred 
eleven thousandths of a dollar; you use avd but once. Thomas, 
step to the blackboard. William, come and handle the money; 
lay it down so all can see. (He puts down 2 dollars, 2 dimes, 2 
cents, and 2 mills, and Thomas writes, and all agree or disagree.) 
Thomas has 2.222; please read it. ‘ Two and 222 thousandths 
of a dollar.” This is continued until all see and know that the 
figures represent something tangible; that the figure to the right 
is one-tenth of that to the left, etc. Let every pupil handle the 
money. 

Show, too, Low the number is written when the dimes are 
wanting; also the cents. Another lesson is devoted to showing 
that the common fraction may have a decimal form. I have here 
adollar. 1 put down as and a point—that shows the dollar is a 


The dime is 


unit. Here is a dime; what part of adollaristhat? ‘ One- 
tenth.” I write 1345. Here is acent. What part of a dollar is 
that? ‘“One-hundredth. I write, 1.45+,j5- Here is a mill. 


What part of a dollar is that? ‘‘One-thousandth.” I write 1 4 
+zhot+ddss. These are of what kind of fraction? Now I will 
write it in the decimal fraction way, 1.111—less figures and 
neater. John may step to the blackboard; Henry may handle 
the money. (Henry puts down 2 dollars, 4 dimes, 4 cents, 5 
mills.) Write both ways: 2.+445+1z45+2105o 2.345. Examples 
are given until the matter is plain. 

Let the teacher ask every pupil to bring in a strip of paper 
neatly marked in 100 inches, It is good practice for the pupil to 
make this himself. These are to be neatly rolled up on the pu- 
pil’s desk; the teacher has one also. He also has a card or ruler 
with inches divided into tenths. He has each pupil divide one 
inch on his strip into tenths from this measure. He asks each to 
unroll and with red ink mark on the strip at the ten-inch point ; 
also at 20 inches, 30, 40, etc. It is well to have a neat stick of the 
same length and with the same divisions for the teacher to hold 
in his hand. 

This strip is my unit this morning; yesterday, the dollar was 
the unit. What is atenth of the strip? “Ten inches.” What 
is a hundredth of the strip? “One inch.” What is a thou- 
sandth of the strip? “One-tenth of an inch.” Some one looks 
as though this was strange; a tenth of one thing may be a thou- 
sandth of another—a tenth of a dollar is a hundredth of aa eagle. 
Now you see it. 

Find 24 inches on your strip and write it on the blackboard in 
decimals—the strip to be the unit. I will cut off 24 inches ; now 
here is a strip and here is the 24 inches. What will represent 
the strip? “One.” What part is the 24 inches of the strip? 
“ Twenty-four hundredths.” This, then, represents the strip and 
the piece cut off, 1.24. Mary, cut off 18 inches and three- tenths of 
an inch, and hold the two stripsin your hand. What figures will 
represent them? “2.183.” Many examples are given until they 
comprehend that the figures represent something they see. 

Another day.—Here is 1 dollar, 1 cent, 1 dime, 1 mill. Henry 
may show how that is represented (1.111). Here is astrip; here, 
10 inches ; here, an inch; here, atenth of an inch. Henry may 
show how that is written (1.111). These are the same figures 
but do they mean the same? “No, sir.” All depends on the 
unit, of course. Now Henry may write the dollar sign before 
the first ($1.111) and the word strip before the other (strip 1.111). 
That shows that in one case the dollar is the unit and in the other 
the 1oo-inch strip. 

Addition and subtraction of decimals. These present no dif- 
ficulties. 

Multiplication. A tenth of atenth is what? A tenth of a 
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hundredth ? etc., etc. Let us multiply 4.4 by 4.4. A tenth of a 
tenth is a hundredth ; the 6 must be hundredths, and stand in the 
second place to the right of the unit point. It is important that 
the pupil be told that that this tenth of a tenth is really division. 

Division. Here is 4444—let me divide it by 4. Four is in 4 
once, and | put down 1, and so on until I come to the end ; 4 in 
the last 4 one time and that 1 is a unit; that you learned a good 
while ago. Four units divided by 4 units give one unit. 

Here is 4.444; I divide it by 2; it gives 2.222. You seethe 2 
units in the 4 units goes 2 times—that 2is 2 units, “ units divided 
by units give units.” Now suppose I divide it by 2. Whatthen ? 
Two goes in the first 2 once, so I write 1; it goes in the next 2 
once and I write 1; but it is tenths in tenths—both tenths; that 
I is a unit, and so I put the unit point after it, Sup I divide 
4.444 by .02; when will I divide hundredths by bundredths ? 
“‘ The third division.” Yes. When I divide the third 4 I shall 
get 2 units, ° 
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Rapid Methods. 


By C. S, PALMER, 


My students always had trouble in working Jumber examples, 
until | taught them the following simple rule :— 

Write, on one line, the number of pieces of lumber, the width 
and ¢hzckness in inches, and the /ength in feet with the sign of 
multiplication between them, Cancel the factors of 12. The 
product of the remaining factors will be the number of board 
feet in the lumber. 

Example——UHow many feet in 7 pieces of lumber, 4 inches by 
3 inches, 6 feet long? 


7xAx$x6=—<42 feet. Ans. 


Also, in determining the number of bushels in a bin, I find the 
most serviceable rule is to multiply the cubical contents of the 
bin in feet, by the part that 1 cubic foot is of a bushel. 

Exampile— How many bushels in a bin 7 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 
and 4 ft. high? 


3 45 
Solution—f x 6xAx 367 135 bushels. 


$ 
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Weights and Measures, 


Are weights and measures alike the United States over? 
What are the disadvantages of our system ? 
Does the Metric System obviate these ? 
What nations have adopted the latter system ? 
What is meant by “ sealed” maue? 
How is the standard of weights and measures maintained in the 
United States ? 
Do the states or does the nation fix this standard ? 
WEBB DUNNELL. 
> 


Physical Education. 
By E. B. SCARBOROUGH. 


THE ARM, 


Talk To the Pupils :—Who does not admire a beautiful well- 
rounded arm? And what boy is there who would not have a 
strong well-developed arm? 

The next time you see a beautiful statue of the human form, I 
want you to look particularly at the arm. I wish we had one here. 
Johnnie, won’t you come here and be the statue? We give names 
to the parts of the arm so that we can describe it more easily. 
This beautiful rounded shoulder which you see on our statue we 
call the deltoid because the muscle which covers this part of the 
shoulder is sonamed. Later, we shall have some exercises which 
will be especially for :his muscle, and will help to make. a strong 
and beautiful shoulder. 

The remainder of the arm we speak of as the front and back 
upper-arm, front and back fore-arm, and palmer surface and back 
of hand. (Teacher points out the parts.) 

Those of you who go t» college will probably have your bodies 
measured. These measurements will be recorded and note will 
be taken of the changes made in growth during your college 
course This is being done now in all large colleges, and the re- 
cords of thousands of men and women help a great deal in reveal- 
ing what are the common defects in the human form. 

Except in cases where there has been special training, the de- 
fects of the -rm are almost universally the same. The fore-arm 
is larger than the upper-arm and the right arm is larger and 
stronger than the left. Ina perfect arm the upper-arm should 
measure at least as much as the fore-arm, and, with the fore-arm 
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forcibly flexed, the upper-arm should be at least one and one-half 
inches the larger. 

Whenever we use our hand we exert muscles in the fore arm 
and because we exercise the hand so much is the reason for the 
better development of the fore-arm. The right arm is larger than 
the left because we use that arm more. The opposite is true of 
left handed people. 

Of course in order to build up the form which we are all striv- 
ing for and to be as strong as we may, we must make all ‘parts 
symmetrical. We will take exercises especially for these defects 
of the arm and will begin all exercises on the left side, with all 
who are right-handed, in order that that side may get the atten- 
tion it needs. 





























































































































These exercises must be done in a vigorous and forceful manner, 
and, if so taken, will not only aid in the development of the arms, 
but strengthen the chest and back muscles as well. 

They will aid in the circulation of the blood so that cold hands 
will be abolished. Headache may sometimes be relieved by arm 
exercise. 

There is another matter to which your attention should be called 
in this lesson on the arm and hand. 

What would you think of a man who, all winter long, kept a 
fire burning out in his yard? Everytime he put a shovelful of 
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coal on the furnace in his cellar he put another one on the fire in 
the yard. You would say the man was crazy to do such a thing. 
That he was keeping a fire where it could do no one any good 
and was wasting coal. 

Every time you move your body, if it is no more than to lift the 
little finger or move the eyelid-you use up some of the fuel of the 
body. Not coal but something that answers the same purpose in 
the body. 

Now, suppose that while John is reciting his lesson he fumbles 
all the time with his watch-chain, or twists the button on his coat. 
Or while Mary is reading her story she keeps her hand closed so 
tight as to leave the nail-prints in the palm of her hand. 

Are they not both trying to keep up two fires at the same time, 
and is not one of them just as foolish and wasteful as the fire out 
of doors? I want to impress upon you the wisdom of keeping 
from these useless and foolish movements. Let all parts of the 
body not in use be relaxed and resting, and thus you will be able 
to save your strength for useful purposes, 

To the Teacher :—Any exercise which raises the arm develops 
the deltoid. For the biceps, flex and rotate the fore-arm ; for the 
triceps, thrust the arm forcibly from a bent to a straightened po- 
sition in any direction. Twisting fore-arm and flexing hand and 
fingers is helpful to front fore-arm, and extending hand and fin- 
gers to back fore-arm, 

To strengthen the wrist bend hand in four directions and cir- 
cumduct it. In the latter exercise, the tips of the fingers describe 
a circle while the fore-arm is kept quiet—the bending being done 
as much as possible at the wrist. Flexing, extending, and sepa- 
rating the fingers are for the strengthening of the hand. 

Many of these exercises can be taken while sitting at the desks 
together with the Delsarte exercise of shaking the arms with 
hands relaxed. 


to 
Physical Training. 
By WILL TOWNSEND. 


(Suggestions for lessons to be modified or amplified, according 
to grade and previous instruction.) 

Let your pupils compare an animal with a man, What can 
we do with the mouth that an animal does? With the eyes? 
What can we do withthe eyes that an animal cannot do? “ We 
can sm le.” ‘ We can make our eyes say we are glad or sorry.” 
** We can show that we like people.” 

Our eyes have the power of expression. Do the animals ex- 
press affection with their eyes? ‘No, sir” 

This middle part of the head, about the eyes, we call the affec- 
tional part; the lower part, about the mouth and chin, is called 
the animal part. The upper is the intellectual part. 

Tell me about the upper part of the head and the brain with it. 


“It thinks andreasons.” “It plans.” ‘“ It can invent wonderful 
things.” ‘It can write books and build houses.” “It tells us 
what to do.” 


Which part should you say is the superior—the animal, the af- 
fectional, or the upper part where the brain does such wonderful 
things? “ The upper part is superior.” 

Who always leads the class in our school-room? ‘“ The best 
pupil.” What should we always allow to lead in everything ? 
* The best.” 

Yes, the best and noblest should have the first place in our 
thought and in our bodies, etc., etc. 

In a similar manner give divisions of the torso, the vital or ani- 
mal, below the waist; the affectional, or moral, about the heart ; 
and the intellectual, or mental, the chest and lungs. See that pu- 
pils apply these ideas, keeping the chest over the toes, the weight 
of the body forward on the arch of the foot, and the lower part of 
the torso drawn backward. If the clothing is not restrictive this 
position brings the various organs of the body into the places 
nature intended them to occupy, with the upper chest some dis- 
tance in advance of the lower part of the torso, as it should be. 
The forehead, however, is but slightly in advance of the chin, the 
head being so much smaller the inclination is, of course, not so 
noticeable. No part is to be held so far back that it would appear 
to be in slavish subjection to any other part; but the noblest 
should invariably lead. 

Exercises for the neck and throat, rolling the head circularly 
and allowing it to fall from side to side devitalized, etc., should 
be supplemented by exercises for the voice. The voice, as 
the organ of the temple of the soul, should be strong, mild, 
and clear. Pupils may practice the vowel sounds in deep chest 
tones, without moving the upper part of the chest. Also the 
scale in various keys. They may recite a poetic couplet from the 
lower lungs. Do not allow them to talk from the throat. The 
voice should be thrown forward toward the roof of the mouth so 
that the tones may be clear and musical, 

Pupils should be instructed in the right use and misuse of the 
eyes. 

"To make children think and act quickly, whenever possible 
movements should be made at the word of command; ¢.¥g., in 
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the two following exercises for knee flexions, the word of com- 
mand concentrates the entire attention upon the movement. 

Lift heels quickly, bend heels quickly, straighten knees slowly, 
bring down heels more slowly. Lift right heel to right thigh 
quickly. Lower heel slowly. 

Exercises for grace : 

_ Shift weight of body from side to side, at same time slightly 
incline head to the side of the “strong” leg, feet to be firm and 
about six inches apart, curves to be in opposition, convex (head), 
concave (torso), convex (hips). Ask pupils to notice this opposi- 
tion in figure pictures and statues. 


Same exercise, oblique movements, with one foot in advance of 
the other. 

In the following imagine the bending of tree-tops in the wind. 

Foot forward, raised chest, bringing torso forward slowly like 
a tree-top in the breeze, transferring weight of body to forward 
foot (greatest attention to be paid to keeping the chest very 
high), head inclining slightly backward; then reverse weight of 
body on back foot. head bent, chest falling in, trunk bowed like a 
tree, Back to position, maintaining the opposition in curves, chest 
out, head in. 

Balance movements should be given—that is, strong arm move- 
ments that increase the heart beat followed by slow leg move- 
ments that lessen it; energizing exercises that expend nervous 
force, followed by devitalizing exercises that economize it. 

In exercising, try to lift the chest muscles higher each day. 

For occasional practice the movements already given may be 

made especially attractive by the aid of the imaginative faculty. 
Allow the children to decide upon some piece of work. Forinstance, 
they wish to make a table. Class walks to the woods (around the 
room) for material. They chop down a tree; then saw the log 
into planks, They next turn a portion of the wood into legs; 
then bore holes to insert the legs; hammer the parts together, 
etc., etc, Exercises given in the paper immediately preceding 
this cover these movements, with the exception of boring the holes. 
Exercise is as follows . arms rigid and straight at the side. Hands 
closed. Turn arms in sockets. 
_ Such related qualities as self-control, contentment, truthfulness, 
fidelity, etc., may be given due attention in connection with the 
gymnastic exercises, greatly tothe advantage of the physical and 
moral nature. The aesthetic sense may also be trained by encour- 
aging the children to observe beauty, strength, and graceful mo- 
tions in their walks in the woods, in art galleries, or fine build- 
ings, Or In persons of elegant manner. 

While vigorous exercise gives vitality to the muscles it alone 
will not produce harmonious development. 

Let us endeavor, so far as lies in our power, to help build our 
pupils’ bodies as they were intended to be before modern civiliza- 
tion tried to improve upon nature. 

The teacher who can disclose to the admiration, the delight, 
and the inspiration of his pupils an ideal so perfect that “ round 
it all the muses sing,” requires only tact, enthusiasm, and energy 
to succeed in making the most of his class in all respects. Under 
his tuition, the children will believe that in all the world there is 
nothing finer than a noble man or woman. 

Do our boys and girls know any more about the care and mar- 

agement of their bodies, are they stronger and better now 
than last year, or are they acquiring bad habits that it will take 
years to overcome? Are they conscious of the truth that every 
violation of physical rules involves a penalty that must be paid 
Some time in the future ? 
Physical training has its true value in making life more live- 
able. It brings the physical nature into harmony with the spirit- 
ual, attuning it for the expression of all its powers. The domi- 
nant chord it strikes is respect and love for one’s body as the 
temple of the divine, ind-velling spirit, which in the best and tru- 
est education finds its complement in respect and love for one’s 
neighbor, Its keynote is, ‘To thine own self be true.” 

NoTe,—In concluding this series I wish to say that these papers are to be 
regarded only as hints of what may be done. They are necessarily incom- 
plete through lack of space to give details upon many points, 


¥ 
Observation. 

‘Gentlemen, you do not use your faculties of observation,” said 
an old professor addressing his class. Here he pushed forward a 
gallipot containing a chemical of exceedingly offensive smell. 
‘*When I was a student,” he continued, “1 used my sense of 
taste,” and with that he dipped his finger in the gailipot and then 
put his finger in his mouth. 

_“* Taste it gentlemen, taste it,” said the professor, “and exer- 
cise your perceptive faculities.” 

The gallipot was pushed toward the reluctant class one by one. 
The students resolutely dipped their fingers into the concoction, 
and with many a wry face sucked the abomination from their 
fingers. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the professor, “I must repeat 
that you do not use your faculties of observation, for had you 
looked more closely at what 1 was doing, you would have seen 
that the finger which I put in my mouth was not the finger I 
dipped in the gallipot.” — Selected. 
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By WALTER J. KENYON, 
THIRTEENTH LESSON. 


Erosion, continued.—Bring to bear every instance within the 
pupil’s comprehension, of moving water carrying sediment, and 
of still water depositing it. Also of the cutting processes by 
which the material is originally removed from the rock. 

Describe a sand blast. 

_Itis much used for cutting the letters on gravestones, glass 
signs, etc. 

Sand is blown against the surface to be carved by a current of 
air. That part of the surface not to be cut is protected by asten- 
cil of blotting paper or some similarly soft material. The sand 
removes the exposed surface ‘‘ while you wait.” 

Now, this sand blast is originally Nature's device. Each grain 
of sand is in reality a keen-edged tool of the hardest sort, hurled 
against the rock face. It strikes its blow, cuts its tiny mark, and 
is itself chipped and broken by the collision. Thus finer grains 
become adouble product. The wind is here the power that 
drives the tool. In other cases, water (the rivers) provides that 
power. Both are modes of erosion. There are others. 

It is hard to persuade the imagination of the magnitude of this 
wind-erosion. But see the buttes (pro. duées) of western United 
States! Great fantastic rock forms of the proportions of hills 
and mountains ; found in a region where they are seldom or never 
assailed by rain. Carved through ages by winds that have gath- 
ered up their millions of tiny sand chisels from the surrounding 
deserts. See further the abraded face of the Egyptian sphinx, 
subject to no other weathering than the sand-laden wind. 

Still, the wind cutting is a small affair, when we are consider- 
ing the life of a whole river basin ; but it shows very clearly how 
the insignificant grit becomes a tremendous cutting agent, if it is 
only propelled against rock faces by wind, water, or other car- 
rier. 

The glacier is one of these carriers. It finds mere sand not 
enough for its purposes and so imbeds great boulders in its under 
surface, and using these like ploughshares, rips furrows in the 
solid rock that forms its bed. All this eroded rock stuff the 
glacier carries to the point where it melts and becomes a torrent 
of water. Here the torrent receives this broken rock, in every 
form from the finest rock dust up through the various sands, 
gravels, pebbles, and cobbles to great boulders, and rushes them 
altogether down the mountain slopes. In this pell-mell passage, 
each stone is bumped against its neighbors, so that by the time it 
finds lodgment in some niche in the bed of the stream, it is very 
much reduced by its rough handling. And even then, the smaller 
stuff continues to crowd past, scraping and cutting every bit of 
exposed surface and wearing itself away in the process. And all 
this mélée is furnishing a big supply of fine stuffs that the stream 
continues to carry after it has reached the lowlands, bzing then 
no longer able to roll the larger stones. 

A boy wades in a brook. His footfalls stir up the bottom, and 
what happens to the water? It grows muddy. Just what do you 
mean by saying it becomes muddy? Will the brook remain 
muddy? What will become of the mud? 1 wonder where that 
mud came from in the first place ? 


Get a handful of this 
mud from the nearest 
stream or pond (not too 
swampy). Stir it in a glass 
jar of water, as before de- 
scribed, and let it stratify. 

- Examine samples of the 
various stata under the 
microscope and make a 





A handtul of brook svil, after settling. 1,sand. simple analysis and classi- 
2, mold. 3, mold material; rubbish. 4, water. fication. 


Which form of soil or ground up rock settles first? Which 


remains longest in suspension? What kind of a deposit will be 
made in the upper course of a river? What kind in the lower 
course, toward the mouth? 

Justify the children’s conclusions by dsecribing the stony beds 
of the highland streams and the fine, even mud of a delta. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON. 


South America.—The preceding is a very meager outline of 
what should be done before continental study can reasonably be- 
gin. South America comes first, because its organic structure is 
so simple and so typical. It has in this connection been called 
“the baby continent.” J 

Teacher, at the sand table, mold South America—while the 
children watch. ave it grow before them. t 

Opinions differ as to the proper manner of molding a continent. 
Some teachers begin with reference to coast line and attend to 
vertical contours afterward. Others begin with general highlands 
and spread the sand off on all sides until its confines give the re- 
quired contour. The latter way is perhaps best. {t is more in 
agreement with the mode in which the contir ent first pushed the 
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sea from its rising breast. In any case a nicely finished de- 
tail is not the thing to be aimed for. The sand, as the blackboard 
drawing, should make a rapid, general statement, truthful as far 
as it goes, but valuable merely as a reinforcement of the oral de- 
scription. 

The table top is tilted at a slight angle toward the pupils. Throw 
a shovelful of the moistened sand upon it. Rapidly stroke the 
sand into the trend of the Andes mountains, draw it off toward 
the Atlantic and group it to represent the Brazilian and Guiana 
highlands. 

Describe as you proceed.— 

Here are the Andes mountains, extending for about 4,500 miles, 
and sloping to the Pacific ocean. On this other side the land is 
very low and stretches for hundreds of miles before it rises into 
this highland, the Brazilian plateau. On top of this broad plateau 
we find these long mountain ranges. * * * Down in this low- 
land the largest river in the world flows. Here to the north rise 
the Guiana highlands, another great plateau, with mountain lands 
upon it. The Orinoco plain is to the north, and beyond, this 
range of high mountains comes eastward from the Andes. 

Down here, between the Andes and the southern part of the 
Brazilian highlands, spreads the great plain of the Parana river. 
This plain is much like our prairies. The people call it the Pam- 
pas, which is Peruvian for fe/ds. 
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Lat, 20° South. * 
Fug. IX. 
Now we have these three great highland masses, the Andes 
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e#system, the Brazilian plateau, and the Guiana Highlands. Sepa- 


rating them is the great central lowland with its three arms 
stretched to the Atlantic ocean. In the northern arm we find the 
Orinoco river. In the middle one, the Amazon. Inthe southern, 
the Parana,* Notice that these three great rivers get their water 
largely from the far west, in the Andes mountains, and carry it 
all the way to the Atlantic ocean. From this, can you tell any- 
thing about the — slope of this continent ? r 

Open your geographies to the map of South America. (Or re- 
fer to a wall map.—Or one drawn on the blackboard ? ) 

Look at the western slope of the Andes. Can you see the 
small rivers that flow into the Pacific? They are hardly a hun- 
dred miles long. Their sources are up in the plateau, about fifteen 
thousand feet above the sea. What do you say about the 
course of these rivers ? 

Follow their courses up into the plateau. See if you can find 
where the eastern rivers begin. What must there between ? 
A water parting. Draw your finger along the mountain parts be- 
tween the sources of the Amazon and the western rivers. Be- 
tween the Andean sources of the Orinoco and the western rivers. 
Between those of the Parana and the rivers of Chili. 

Then we have a grand water parting all along the Andes sys- 
tem. It is the highest, longest, grandest water parting in South 
America, So they call it the Continental Axis. Who can trace 
it in our sand map? 

FIFTEENTH LESSON. 


South America, continued.—At this point, test the pupil's con- 
cept of the relief by having him draw cross sections onthe board 
based upon sea level at given latitudes, For instance,a cross section 
at the Equator. One at Lat. 20° south. One at 5° north. 

‘ The class may here suggest corrections in the cross sections 
rawn, 


> 3 2 
1 Meena ee 
Pig, . 


This exercise will indicate to the teacher to what extent the pre- 
vious lesson has been effective. 

Pupils indicate on the cross sections, the axis and the Atlantic 
and Pacific coast points. 

Refer to the two slopes as the long slope and the short slope. 
What separates them? The Continental Axis. What bounds 
the short slope on the west? The Pacific coast-line (not the 
Pacific ocean!) What bounds the long slope on the east? The 
Atlantic coast line. 

Compare the two slopes in length—7. ¢., from top to bottom. 
In steepness. In amount of water supply. Incharacter of rivers 
(solely by inference from data already gained). 








‘ame The river courses may be marked distinctly by strewing crooked lines of 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON, 

Land masses.—Refer again to the cross sections, in conven- 
tional lines. 

Because the Andes highland 1s the principal land mass on the 
continent, we will call it the rzmary land mass. Every contin- 
ent has its primary land mass. The Brazilian plateau is next in 
size. We will call that the secondary land mass. The Guiana 
highlands will be the third or ¢er¢zary land mass, These three 
are quite separated by the central plain. Look atyour maps. If 
the ocean rose over that central plain, what would the three land 
masses become ? 

In the cross section (Fig. X.,) what does AB represent? 
BCDE? CDE? CD? DE? 

A while ago we found the continental axis. We can call it the 
primary axis, too, because it is the axis of the primary land 
mass. See if you can tell, in the cross section, what point is in 
the secondary axis. If the cross section was in Lat. 5° north, 
what axis would D represent? The tertiary axis. 

In which general direction does the primary axis extend? The 
secondary? (Judge by trend of rivers.) 

The tertiary. 

Judging from what you have learned, where are the most rapid 
river courses? The slowest? 

Have supplementary reading on South American scenes and peo- 
ple. Show all available pictures of South American scenery. 


REFERENCE BOOKS, 


Data.—Any recent geography, Guyot’s preferred. Stanford's 
Compendium: South America. 

Method—How to Study Geography, Parker; Methods of 
Teaching Geography, Crocker. 

Supplementary reading.—Blackie’s Geographical Readers. 
No. VI. Blackwood’s Geographical Readers. Longmans’ Geo- 
graphical Readers. 


¥ 
Some Simple Experiments. 


By Dr. ALBERT E. MALTBY. 


It is my purpose in this place to take up such experiments as 
will illustrate the subject of COMBUSTION. Let us take this piece 
of copper and put it into this test-tube. Over it I will pour some 
strong nitric acid (HNO3). Notice the effect. The color of the 
liquid changes ; heavy, dark brown fumes arise ; and the tube be- 
comes hot. Observe the blue color of the liquid. So, also, in 
this other experiment in which the colorless hartshorn (ammonia) 
is poured into the blue liquid. First, it becomes light blue, and 
then a rich navy blue, while some gas escapes and the heat de- 
creases. Now we have seen in both of these cases that ;— 

1. A change in color occurs. 

2. Heat is generated or shown. 

3. Physical condition is changed, that is, a liquid be- 
comes a gas, or a solid becomes a liquid, or the 
reverse. 

In order to illustrate some of the subtle changes which take 
place when the blood is acted upon by oxygen, we may perform 
this experiment. Here is a quantity of per-manganate of potash 
dissolved in water. This colorless solution of sulphurous acid is now 
added drop by drop, and suddenly the rich purple color disap- 
pears. By an analogous process the element oxygen, acting 
through the walls of the air cells, changes the color of the blood, 
burns out the waste carbon of the worn-out particles, and gener- 
ating heat, sends off the carbonic acid gas as a waste product of 
the process. Thus the immediately obvious effects of respiration 
in the red-blooded animals are a change of color, the preduction 
of animal heat, and the th owing off of carbonic acid gas. 

We may take this mixture of equa! parts of sugar and chlorate 
of potash, and as the single drop of sulphuric acid is added, the 
whole bursts into flame, and the pink fire is produced. The sugar 
changes to charcoal, as you see, while the dense white smoke 
contains large quantities of carbonic acid gas. Can you not see 
the three great changes here? 

Most of us think that water quenches fire, but it will not do so 
under all circumstances. This particle of potassium, placed upon 
the water in this dish, bursts into flame immediately, and the 
usual changes occur. By placing a piece of potassium on the 
side of the gas jet, or on the wick of this alcohol lamp, I am 
able to start up the flames with this icicle, as you see. 

As we have seen, the ammonia is able to change the same 
liquid first to light blue, and then to dark blue; so in our further 
work we shall find the same agent working different results in the 
various methods of application. Poets sing in rhyme and rhythm, 
but Nature performs even her simplest daily tasks in miracles. 


¥ 


I always find THE SCHOOL JOURNAL very helpful and sugges- 
tive. JAMEs D. DILLINGHAM. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Lessons on the Months. 
By JENNIE YOUNG. 
NOVEMBER, 

Lessons for this season offer many subjects of interest. There 
is now a wide field for observation and we may easily bring out 
the thought that everything is getting ready for winter—that a// 
nature ts preparing for its long winter sleep. 

Thanksgiving is a beautiful time with its lessons of thankfulness 
and charity, and tales of our first American Thanksgiving will 
awaken interest in the early history of our native land. 

Our talk began somewhat as follows. What month is this, 
children? “This is November.” 

Spell November. What stands for November? How many 
days in this month ? 

Are the days grow:ng longer or shorter? Are they warmer or 
cooler? What can you tell me about the skies and clouds? 

Where are all the beautiful summer blossoms’ What grew 
where the blossoms were? What is in each tiny seed? “A 
baby plant is in each little seed.” 

Can we see it? “Yes, we can:see it in some of the larger 
seeds, such as peas and beans.” 

Here are the beans we put to soak last night. Mary, you may 
ive each child one. Now, children, take the skins off very care- 
ully, and see how many can find the baby plant. Yes, that is 

right. What is the skin for? “To keep the little plant warm 
and dry.” 

Is the seed dead? “No, it is only sleeping.” 

Where is the food forthe baby plant? “ It is wrapped up with 
it in the seed.” 

Yes; the two thick parts which you find when you open the 
bean are food for the plant. What are seeds good for? 

“ They are good to plant.” 

What else are they good for? “They are good for food.” 
Yes ; you may each name some seeds that are good for food. 

What are these? (Holding up some hickory nuts.) ‘“ Those 
are hickory nuts.” 

If we plant a hickory nut what will grow? “A hickory tree 
will grow.” If we plant a butternut? If we-plam a chestnut? 
Then what are nuts? “ They are seeds.” 

What is the largest nut you have seen? 
and tell which grow in our country. 

Where are the leaves of the trees? Have they all fallen off ? 
“ Yes, except the leaves of the evergreens.” 

Do you see anything on the branches now? “ Yes, there are 
little brown buds.” What are in those little buds? ‘“ Leaves for 
the coming year.” 

What keeps them warm and dry? “ They are wrapped up 
safe in their little brown coverings.” What do they do all win- 
ter? “They swing in their little brown cradles on the branches 
of the trees all winter long.” 

Where are the caterpillars now? “They have spun them- 
selves into cocoons and gone to sleep” 

Where are the birds that were here last summer ? 
are flying far away south.” 

What are they all doing ? 
ter.” 

What holiday comes this month? Upon what day does it 
come? Who appoints it? What is it for? What have we to 
be thankful for? What should we who have so much, do for 
those who have less? When was the first American Thanksgiv- 
ing day? You may tell me all you can about it. 


¥ 
A Healthy Swamp. 


The Dismal Swamp, which is partly in North Carolina and 
partly in Virginia, has no decomposed wood. It is formed prin- 
cipally of juniper and cypress trees which turn into peat instead 
of rotting on the ground. This swamp, therefore, is not a region 
of miasma. Fever and ague are unknown. The air is pure and 
sweet. It does not receive the drainage of the surrounding coun- 
try, but like a great sponge gathers the rain and empties it into 
the ocean by several rivers. Its water is tinged by the juniper to 
a wine color and will keep fresh and pure for years, and is said to 
have healthful properties. It is often used by naval vessels on 
long voyages.— Geographical Spice. 


¥ 
A Natural Bridge. 


This is the way monkeys cross a deep river where there are 
trees. One selects a suitable branch, winds his tail about it, and 
lets himself hang head downwards. The second monkey runs 
down the body of the first, winds his tail about the neck and head 
of the first and lets himself hang head downwards. A third and 
fourth are added, and others in succession until the chain reaches 
the ground. Then the lowest monkey sets the pendulum vibrat- 
ing until it swings out far enough to seize a tree on the opposite 
bank. Over this bridge the rest of the monkeys cross, Per- 
haps this was the first bridge ever constructed. 


Name some other nuts 


“ They 


“ They are getting ready for win- 
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November Botany. 


(From Jackman’s * Nature Study."’) 


The activity of plant life outdoors has ceased, and but little 
can be done with the study this month, except to examine the 
dormant condition of those plants which live through the winter, 
and to note the provisions made for the succeeding season by 
those that do not. The nice adaptation of the plants to their 
changed environments is the chief point to be observed. 

1. Have the plants completed their preparation for winter? 

2, Can you find any that continue to grow until the leaves fall ? 

3. Do the first frosts kill any of the newly grown twigs? Ex- 
amine as many different kinds of trees as possible. 

oe changes have the new twigs undergone since sum- 
mer 

5. Can you find any plants that have been entirely killed ? 

6. How will such plants be reproduced next season ? 

7. How does the number of seeds produced by plants that are 
killed each year by frosts compare with the number produced by 
plants that live from year to year? Which class of plants seems 
to bave the better mode of scattering its seeds? Take plenty of 
time in working up this topic, so that a large number of examples 
can be cited by the pupils. : 

8. Are there any seeds to be found? Can you find any which 
by some means, have been planted? Remove a small pan full 
of earth to the warm school-room and see if any self-planted 
seeds will grow. 

9. Can you find any plants which came from the seed last 
spring that have been entirely killed by the frost ? Such plants are 
called annuals, 

10. Plants which live over from year to year are called feren- 
nials, 

11, Look through the garden for plants whose roots or under- 
ground stems are still alive, but whose 9 may be dead. Do 
you know what the entire life history of such a plant is? Exam- 
ples, parsnip and turnip. Such plants are called dcennzals. 


¥ 


Supplementary. 


Thanksgiving. 
A DISCUSSION. 


The discussion should be arranged for, and each pupil know when he is to 
speak ; he should rise promptly and either read his part or speak it, prefera- 
bly the latter. It must be well drilled so it will not seem a “‘ cut and dried” 
affair, but go off naturally. It may be extended so as to include nearly all 
the pupils should it be desired, : 

It will be most desirable to have the school-room decorated in some way— 
some can get branches from evergreen trees and leaves may be got from 
maples, etc., and therecan bea bunch of flowers in a vase; a round board 
may have a post rise from it, and to this corn may be hung by the husks ; 
tomatoes and apples may be hung to another ; three pumpkins may be piled 
up anda fourth placed onthese. The time and labor in this decoration will 
be well spent. The parents must be invited. The exercises may open with 
a cheerful song. 

Teacher.—Scholars, you have made preparations for an enjoy- 
able afternoon. What is your plan? = 

1. I think we might discuss Thanksgiving. 

Teacher.—Who shall preside ? 

2. I propose James Wilson. 

Teacher.—All in favor of having James Wilson preside will 
say aye. James, you are chosen and will come forward and pre- 
side. 

President —The discussion is open for all. Those who have 
anything to say will please proceed. William Ross. 

William.— We have just as good a right to talk as they have 


in Congress. My father says they dont send the wisest men 
there, by any means. I hope we shall show we know how to 
talk. 


A Girl —Tranksgiving is alwaysa pleasant time for me. I re- 
member the first one | attended at my grandmother's. We all went 
out in a big wagon to her farmhouse. There was a big turkey 
gobbler strutting about the yard, and a great black dog came to 
meet us. Grandma had silver spectacles on, and was glad to see 
us. The table was piled with dishes full of thingsto eat. In the 
center was a roasted turkey; there were red cranberries, celery, 
potatoes, onions, beets, carrots, and other vegetables ; there were 
apples and oranges and nuts; there were grapes and tomatoes. 
We staid until nine o’clock, and then drove home. I have never 
had such a pleasant Thanksgiving since. 

A Boy.—Mr. President, that description makes my mouth water. 
I wish I had been there. If all of us boys had been there there 
would not have been much left. ; 

A Boy.—Mr. President, it seems to me that we are likely to 
attach too much importance to the material side of Thanksgiving. 
Some seem to suppose that eating —— all of Thanksgiving ; 
and they feel that they have not kept Thanksgiving properly if 
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they have not had turkey to eat. It would be a good question 
for a debating society, “Can Thanksgiving be Properly Kept 
without Roasted Turkey?” I want to tell you a little story of a 
Thanksgiving kept by a New England sailor named Zenos Barnes ; 
I read it a few days ago. He was shipwrecked, and found him- 
self adrift on a spar in the ocean. He says he felt thankful he 
had a spar to hang onto. Then he was washed up on an island. 
and again he gave thanks on his knees that he was on the land 
once more. There was nothing but crabs to eat, but he thanked 
God for them. Then a ship came along and he thanked God 
again; he was carried to Africa and landed and joined a party 
that went back among the natives and they had a battle and he 
was thankful he was not killed. He wandered around until he 
reached the Kimberley mines, and there he found a diamond and 
he was very thankful. Then he got on a ship and came home 
after an absence of six years ; his house had been burned up, but 
he says he was thankful it was an old one. 

A Girl.—What, Mr. President, are we thankful for ? It seems 
to me that food is the principal thing. I don’t say the only thing, 
but the principal thing. That is the reason we have this pile of 
corn before us to day. What numbers of the people of the earth 
have none! They eat alittle rice, as in China, or a few potatoes, as 
in Ireland, or a little maccaroni, as in Italy, cr some black bread, 
as in Germany and Russia, But in this country we have an abun- 
dance, and Americans ought to be specially thankful. 

A Small Boy—Mr. President, 1 want to say something, but | 
am afraid it will not be as smart as what has been said by the 
older ones. But the young birds have to try their wings, you 
know. 1 think we should be thankful for everything, for the ap- 
ples we eat, and the nuts and the raisins and the candy. 

A Small Girl—Mr. President, I saw a little bird looking 
around for something to eat; she found a crumb and seemed 
thankful, and flew away with it. Pretty soon she sang very pret- 
tily. I wonder if the birds feel thankful ? 

President,—That is such a big question that we shall have to 
set apart a day to discuss it. 
A Boy.—Mr. President. 

is a very fiue one. 

Prestdent.—{ am very much obliged that has reminded 
us. We have been so busy with hearing thes~ excellent speeches 
that we have forgotten about the song. 


_ Three girls come forward and each recites a stanza from Whit- 
tier: 


We have a song on Thanksgiving : it 





“« And we to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 
The blessing of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 


“To see our Father’s hand once more 
Reverse for us with plenteous horn 
Of autumn filled and running o’er, 
With fruit and flower and golden corn ; 


“Once more the liberal year laughs out, 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold ; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


“ And let these altars wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruit awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain.” 


A Boy.—I\ think we should be thankful that we are able to do 
so much. I often wonder how it is that we all have eyes to see 
what wants doing and hands to do it with and feet to take us to 
the place. 

Six little girls come forward and sing this motion song : 


TUNE: “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 


“ We are stepping with our feet, they are firm and strong and fleet ; 
Ought that not to make our hearts with joy o’erflow ? 
They will take us without fail up the hill or through the dale, 
Into all our paths of duty they will go. 

Chorus — 
Yes, yes, yes, to-day we're thankful (zodding heads) ; 
No, we'll not ungrateful be (shaking heads); 
But we'll use our limbs so strong for the work that comes along 
(swinging right foot) 
Walking in each way of duty we can see” (swinging left foot). 


President.—Ladies and Gentlemen: Our meeting has been a 
very pleasent one. It seems to me that the thought, drought 
out here by several, is that we ought to feel thanktul all the 
time is a very good one. We might take it as our motto: ‘* Ever 
Thankful.” 


¥ 


It seemed to me that, by your letter, you thought me of a 
subscriber to THE JOURNAL. I am indeed, and like it better than 
ever. E.H, ATwoop, 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Western School Journal well says, “‘ Want a president 
of an educational meeting who will with inexorable exactness limit 
each speaker to the time alotted on the program, wanted an execu- 
tive committee which will not overlook the program and which will 
leave time for discussion.”” The general mode of running educa- 
tional meetings is fast running them into the ground. 


A teacher in Tennessee wrote: ‘‘I am disabled from teaching 
through sickness and would like tomake some money by writing.” 
She was asked if she had previously taken educational papers and 
had written articles on education. She replied in the negative, 
but was sure she could write, for all that. But the editors felt it 
was extremely doubtful. Why should she not propose to write a 
serial story for the Century? Those who can write for teachers 
are those who have written, and usually for years without any 
compensation, or expecting any. 

The coming on of the cool weather will certainly lead the 
thinking teacher to look to the health of the little ones—and the 
big ones too. Now is the season for colds and catarrhs. The 
parents wait too long te put flannels on the children, or stout 
shoes on their feet. The school-house is often not warmed 
enough ; standing on the damp ground at recess-time is followed 
by a chill and that by sickness. The physical side of the child’s 
life needs attention and instruction. * 


An agent asked a teacher to subscribe for THE JOURNAL; she 
declined and showed a copy of May 20, asareason. This paper 
contained a paragraph relating to ‘‘dead teachers.’’ A school 
official is quoted as saying (as an excuse for appointing a young 
girl instead of an older one): ‘I am aways afraid of these old 
ladies ; the dust inside the Pyramids is fresher than they are. They 
make the children gasp for fresh air.” Itis not pleasant to say 
there are numerous teachers who are “ dead ;” but it is often de- 
clared in superintendent’s offices. What is remarkable is that this 
teacher seemed to acknowledge that she was meant by the refer- 
ence to “ dead teachers.” 


The School Guardian (England) quotes these words with ap- 
proval from Lord Salisbury: ‘ Numbers of persons have invented 
what | may calla patent compressible religion which can be forced 
into all consciences with a very little squeezing, and they wish to 
insist that this should be the only religion taught throughout the 
schools of the nation. What I want to press upon you is that if 
you admit this conception you are entering upon a religious war 
of which you will not see the end. There is only one sound prin- 
ciple in religious education to which you should cling, which you 
should relentlessly enforce against all the conveniences and expe- 
diencies of official men, and that is that a parent, unless he has 
forfeited the right by criminal acts, has the inalienable right to 
determine the teaching which his child should receive upon the 
holiest and most momentous of subjects. That is a right which 
no expediency can negative, which no state necessity ought to 
allow you to sweep away, and therefore I ask you to give your 
attertion to this question of denominational education, It is full 
of danger and of difficulty, but you will only meet the danger by 
marching straight up to itand declaring that the prerogative 
of the parent, unless he be convicted of criminality, must not be 
taken away from the state.” 

Certainly, a parent has the right to choose the religion of —his 
child, but where there are ten denominations sent to a public school, 
how is the teacher to meet the wishes of the parents? There is 
but one way ; to drop religion from the curriculum. Instead of 
this rousing a religious war it prevents one. Lord Salisbury 
should come to America and see how all denominations send to 
the public school and are happy. 


The educational world has becoine of greater importance since 
the teachers have encouraged the publication of periodicals. It 
was not easy for THE JOURNAL to secure the business of adver- 
tisers from 1870 to 1880. From this last date onward it has by 
universal consent been assigned to head the column; the best 
advertisers now patronize its pages liberally. The showers pro- 
duced by THE JOURNAL’s bombardment of the advertising skies 
have fertilized all the educational papers of the country. 

Earnest efforts are made by the publishers of THE JOURNAL 
to come into relations with the leading teachers of the country. 
Among the 450,000 teachers in America there is a large class 
compesed of superintendents, principals, vice-principals, and 
persons prominent by reason of special ability. THE JOURNAL 
spends many hundreds of dollars annually to know these; from 
them a large business arises in subscriptions and the purchase of 
books and supplies. These people look at THE JOURNAL as 
the representative of the educational interests of this vast country. 
They want an educational paper that comes weekly. This fact 
has become known to advertisers; they find it protitable to pat- 
ronize its pages. 

On the 25th uf November, there will be issued the Christmas 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, containing 60 pages. It will 
be handsomely illustrated and contain much very interesting 
matter for the educational world. 
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The authorities of Dublin university have announced that here- 
after the junior fellowship of the university will be open to female 
and male students on the same conditions. 


The University of Chicago has been given the World's fair 
exhibit of the Standard Oil company valued at $50,000. Thirty- 
three exhibitors in the Mining building have offered their exhibits 
to the university. 


Professor Virchow, who has been appointed to examine what is 
supposed to be the skull of Sophocles, recently found in a Greek 
tomb, is one of the first living authorities in the world on ancient 
skulls. He has made a laborious study of the cranial skeletons 
of the oldest races of men. 


Mr. Marshall Field, of Chicago, has subscribed $1,000,000 to 
found a Museum of Natural History in Chicago, on the condition 
that $500,000 is subscribed by other citizens. The art building 
within the Fair grounds will be retained as a permament building 
for the new museum. 


The women’s class in the law school of the University of New 
York has opened this year with nearly a hundred students. The 
ladies are under the instruction of Prof. Isaac F. Russell, LL.D., 
D.C.L, and to his popularity the great success of the new miove- 
ment at the University law school is due. 


The Rev, Father Edward Sorin who died recently at South 
Bend, Ind., was the founder of Notre Dame university. Over 
fifty years ago he began in the wilderness amid savages to clear 
the ground upon which the university, now known throughout 
the world, stands. The institution has now about 700 students. 
Its library contains nearly 35,000 books. 


A very handy little work for the teacher is presented in Clar- 
ence E. Spayd’s Manual of Commercial Penmanship. ‘There 
are many new ideas in it. It will prove of assistance to the 
teacher who aims to cause good writing to abound in his school. 
There are practical suggestions in it that could only have come 
from one who was himself a successful teacher. 


Miss Emily Loring Clark, Ph. D., of Baston, is the recipient of 
he only recently established Philological Association Scholar- 
ship in Boston university. She attended as a “‘ guest,” with the 
permission of the authorities of Harvard university, the advanced 
class in Assyrian under Prof. Lyon and expects to continue the 
current year. She is saidto be the first American woman to 
carry Semitic studies to this stage. 


The Industrial course Santee, Neb., normal training school in- 
cludes biacksmithing, carpentry, shoemaking, printing, farming, 
and cooking. The institution is under the charge of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and is the chief training school of 
Indian teachers and ministers. Nearly 1000 pupils have attended 
since it was started in 1870. At present it has 150 pupils and a 
corps of twenty-three instructors, Rev. Alfred L. Riggs is the 
principal. 


One of the most successful meetings in the history of the Orange 
County (N. Y.) Teachers Association was held at Chester, Oct. 
21. The attendance and the interest taken indicates earnestness 
of the teachers in their work ;Supt. J. F. Tuthill, Middletown, was 
elected president ; and F. M. Wilson, Chester, and Miss H. Frobes, 
Montgomery, istand 2nd vice-presidents; Prin. J. H. Burrows, 
Washingtonville, Recording Secretary; Miss Minerva Markley, 
Goshen, Corresponding Secretary ;E. C. Brownell, Chester, treas- 
urer, The next meeting will be held at Port Jervis. 


In a recent ‘‘ long-distance walk” between Berlin and Vienna 
some three hundred and sixty miles—the winner among fifteen 
competiters accomplished the distance in one hundred and fifty- 
four hours and forty-five minutes, and the one next behind him 
in a little more than one hundred and fifty-six hours. The re- 
markable fact about the feat is that these two foremost men are 
called vegetarians, and were able to walk an average of eighteen 
hours a day for seven consecutive days on the kind of diet classed 
under that designation. 


The system of vertical writing in use in Kingston, Canada, of 
which an account appeared in a recent number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, is attracting the attention of those who are interested 
in hygienic reform in the school-room. Prof. Edward R. Shaw, 
of the School of Pedagogy, visited the schools of that city last week 
to examine the system and to ascertain how fully all the recom- 
mendations made by the physicians of Germany, after their in- 
vestigations, were regarded and practiced there. 


Signor Martini, the Italian minister of public instruction, has 
called the attention of the legislature to the evils of overpressure 
in the public schools. under which the programs have been en- 
larged without corresponding enlargement of the pupils’ cerebral 
convolutions. The children in school are ‘‘ swallowing much and 
digesting little,” he writes, and adds: ‘‘ While the able-bodied 
artisan demands the restriction of his labor to eight hours, we 
exact from our boys of ten a labor at once more prolonged and 
more severe.” It is reported that Signor Martini has already 
begun to institute reformatory measures. 
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An importment movement has just been inaugurated in Ala- 
bama in the formation of the Teachers’ Lyceum, an organization 
for the professional improvement of teachers. It has a central 
governing body and local circles will soon be organized through- 
out thestate. Its president is Supt. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
always a leader in work for educational advancement, and behind 
it are other men of influence and enthusiasm. A most excellent 
course of study for the first year has been adopted, embracing 
work in the history, principles, methods, and civics of education 
and in literature. 


The School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York, has enrolied a larger number of students this year than was 
anticipated. There are thirty-four graduates of colleges, and 
nearly all the remainder are graduates of normal schools.  Stu- 
dents have come from the following states: Kansas, Indiane, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Conneeticu, 
and Vermont. Nearly half the students are ladies, and their in- 
terests are looked after by the Woman's advisory board of the 
university, sixteen in number, which at its last meeting elected 
the following officers: President, Mrs. Henry Draper; secretary 
Mrs. Eugene Smith ; treasurer, Mrs. C, A. Herter. 


This story is told in Boston. A certain Harvard senior having 
returned to college secured a scholarship of $300 for his good 
work last year. On reaching Cambridge he started out on a 
search for rooms. At one house he was received by a servant, 
who proceeded to show him the vacant rooms. The youth 
thought the fair maid smiled uponhim. Emboldened by the smile 
he embraced her and affectionately kissed her. The recipient 
became angry, and his protestations of repentance were of no 
avail. The case was reported to the mistress of the house. She 
in turn laid the matter before the dean of the college. The dean 
decided that the student was not of sufficiently good moral char- 
acter to be worthy the scholarship and revoked it. Alas for the 
poor bold Harvard man! 


Mr. Potter Palmer has offered to the board of lady managers 
of the World’s fair to erect, at any time a site is forthcoming, a 
Woman's Permanent Memorial building at a cost of not less than 
$200,000, This fact was recently announced in the assembly 
hall of the Woman's building amid such applause as was never 
heard in that room before. Women climbed upon benches wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs, and men joined in the general demon- 
stration. Before the first excitement was well over California 
dedicated to the building its redwood room and Michigan the 
beautiful bronze figure now in the gallery of the Woman's build- 
ing. 

The kindergarten exhibit was a pleasing feature of the flower 
show held in New York city this week. At last year’s exhibition 
1,000 seedings were given tothe little gardeners. A number of 
prizes were offered for the plants that showed the best evidence 
of care and attention. 300 of the plants were returned and placed 
on exhibition. Some of them were in remarkably fine condition . 
and would be a credit to professional florists. It was part of 
Froebel’s plan that the little ones of the kindergarten should learn 
to love flowers and takecare ofthem. Leaving out the prize offer- 
‘ng, an annual exhibition of plants grown by children would be 
something worth attempting in kindergartens and primary 
schools. 


The advocates of woman suffrage are not at all satisfied be- 
cause only 20,000 of the women of New York took the trouble 
to register in the expectation of casting their ballots for school 
commissioners. They had hoped for a good showing that would 
make up for the setback which their cause had received in Con- 
necticut at the recent school elections, There the voters femininz 
generis hai been urged to give unmistakable evidence of their 
desire to exercise the right of suffrage and to demonstrate their 
political power; yet only a small proportion of them went to the 
polls. The registration of women in New York may not prove 
much, as there were serious doubts as to the constitutionality 
of the law that gave them the privilege to vote, but in Connecti- 
cut at least the women have shown that they are not yet ready to 
take part in politics and government. 


It is said that Miss Ray Frank, a young woman student of 
Oakland, Cal., is soon to be ordained arabbi. She has studied 
at the Hebrew Union college at Cincinnati and at the State uni- 
versity of California with that object in view, and Jatterly has 
taught in the Jewish Sabbath school at Oakland. She delivered 
an address at the Congress of Religions in Chicago. If the re- 
port should prove true she will be the first of her sex to hold such 
a place. A well-informed Jew said in discussing the statement ; 
“Such an ordination would be a remarkable and entirely unpre- 
cedented event. Woman has no standing whatever in the ortho- 
dox Jewish church. She is not even allowed in the body of the 
synagogue, but occupies a place in the gallery of the church, set 
aside for her sole use, and shut off by a screen. It would be ac- 
counted a desecration for her to have any part in the ceremonies 
of worship. If Miss Frank is to be ordained to any sacred Jew- 
ish office it must be in sone ultra-reformed congregation, and it 
will, I think, be a notable innovation.” 
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Bridgeport, Conn., has been fortunate in securing for its super- 
intendent of schools, Charles W. Deane, Ph.D. The board of 
education has determined to be generous in the way of a salary, 
raising the compensation from $2,500 to $3,000, Supt. Deane is 
from Pennsylvania; he attended and was graduated from one of 
its normal schools, then from Alleghany college, where he took a 
post-graduate course in philosophy and pedagogics. He became 
at once popular as a teacher always winning the respect of the 
boards of education with whom he was related. From Sioux 
City, lowa, he was invited to the principalship of the Indiana, Pa., 
State normal school, and that institution received a strong im- 

ulse from his earnest labors. His administration in Bridgeport 
or two months has already made him extremely popular. He 
seems to have excellent administrative powers, and to understand 
the educational demands of the times ; the teachers feel that he is 
competent to advance them ; that he looks at things largely and is 
able to plan for genuine advancement. 


A statue of the Pope’s delegate, Bishop Satolli, was unveiled in 
Hoboken, November 12. In the exercises Father Corrigan said: 
“The Catholic population is divided into two camps, one side 
wanting Catholics to maintain Catholic schools which are under 
the absolute control of Catholics, the other willing to patronize 
the public schools when those schools do not interfere with the 
faith of Catholics. 

‘* The first party was composed mainly of foreigners, and the 
religious orders, notably the Jesuits. The other of the Ameri- 
cans and those of the English-speaking race who know the coun- 
try best. 

“‘Sartolli has decided in favor of the latter, and the Pope has 
solemnly confirmed his decision. An effort is being made to have 
this decision reversed or nullified, but a greater calamity could not 
befall the Church in America. I have tried this system and en- 
forced this tax for more than thirty years., and know there is 
hardly a putic school throughout all this great land where a 
teacher w~ald dare insult the faith oi a Catholic child, save at the 
risk of summary dismissal. We should avail ourselves of those 
schools when our own inadequate school accommodations and 
want of skilléd teachers, as is the case in most of our parochial 
schools, render it impossible for us to do justice to the advanced 
pupils. This is the spirit of the Church, this is the positive law 
of the Church, and the enforcement of the law is the mission of 
Satolli.” 


Miss Elizabeth M. Clark gives in Harfer’s Bazar an inter- 
esting account of the University of Zurich, “The only German 
university,” as she says, “that is unreservedly open to women, 
and Zurich is not a German university.” At Leipsic and Vienna 
women are allowed onsufferance to attend some of the lectures, 
at Leipsic but it is only at Zurich that they can be acknowledged, 
registered and matriculated. 

There are three principal buildings—the main hall, which is 
very large, and contains the lecture-rooms for both the university 
and the polytechnicum, and the two laboratories of the poly- 
technicum. The physical laboratory is acknowledged to be the 
finest of its kind in the world, not on account of its size, but be- 
cause of the fact that absolutely no iron has been usedin the con- 
struction. It is, therefore, most perfectly adapted for experiments 
in magnetism and electricity. 

In the university the students of both sexes enjoy freedom from 
all restraint, even from all supervision; there is no one to confer 
with them personally about their work, or to advise them about 
the professors; attendance at lectures is not compulsory, and 
there are very few required text-books. The students are, as far 
as the university is concerned, responsible only to themselves ; 
but then they are not supposed to be enrolled until they are both 
by age and by acquirements fitted for such responsibility. 


The following story concerning Prof. Blackie, professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, who is well known to 
American teachers as the author of an admirable work on “Self 
Culture” is worth quoting, as it illustrates an important principle 
of school government : 

Prof. Blackie was lecturing to a new class with whose per- 
sonnel he was imperfectly acquainted. A student rose to read a 
paragraph, his book in his left hand. “Sir!” thundered the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘hold your book in your right hand !”—and as the stu- 
dent would have spoken—“ No words, sir! Your right hand, I 
say!” The student held up his right arm, ending piteously at 
the wrist. ‘Sir, ] hae nae richt hand!” he said. Before Pro- 
fessor Blackie could open his lips there arose a storm of hisses. 
The professor left his place, and went down to the student he 
had unwittingly hurt, put his arm around the lad’s shoulders and 
drew him close, and the lad leaned against his breast. ‘‘ My boy,” 
said Blackie—he spoke very —_ yet not so softly but that 
every word was audible in the hush that had fallen on the class- 
room—‘“ my boy, you’ll forgive me that I was over rough? I did 
not know—I did not know!” He turned to the students, and 
with a look and tone that came straight from his great heart, he 
said “‘ And let me say to you all, I am rejoiced to be shown I am 
teaching a class of gentlemen.” 
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Samuel G. Love died at his home in Lockport, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 12, aged about seventy-three years. He was for twenty years 
the superintendent of the Jamestown public schools, and was 
justly regarded as one of the leading educators of the state. He 
was the author of a text-book on manual training entitled “ In- 
dustrial Education,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., in 1887. 
Mr. Love held a high place in the esteem of the teachers of the 
State because the Jamestown schools were so highly regarded 
and because he was thinking all the time on ways for improving 
them. This distinguished him from other principals of acad- 
emies. At meetings of the State Teachers’ association it became 
customary for a dozen or more to get together in a room at a 
hotel and discuss the educational situation in a semi- private man- 
ner. When the association met at Watkins in 1876 at such a 
conference several leading teachers ventured to say in a scared 
sort of way that the public schools were failing to accomplish 
what had been expected of them. This sentiment was shared 
by all, but few dared to utter the words. Finally James Johonnot 
said: “It is true; and the plan of study is too narrow; it does 
not relate the pupil to life. We need instruction in work.” This 
struck deep in the mind of Prof. Love; he saw it; he went home 
to work out the problem; but it required experiment. What 
should the work be? He had many able assistants, and he co- 
operated to find by experiment what kinds of work could be em- 
ployed that would be educative. It was a new field, and de- 
manded investigation and experiment. For ten years it was con- 
sidered a success ; then a manuscript of a book was prepared, 
but this was submitted to authorities for suggestions, and finally 
published, with much misgiving on the part of Supt. Love, in 
1887. It was the first book of the kind; it laid out a course for 
every class from the top to the bottom of a graded school. 

Supt. Love was a quiet, studious, thoughtful man; his labors 
in Jamestown were highly esteemed by the people. He stood 
among the first of New York educators for many years. On re- 
tiring from the superintendency of the Jamestown schools he was 
made librarian of a fine library donated by a wealthy citizen, and 
this office he held until a short time before his death. 





Washington in the Class-Room. 


A movement has been started to place a portrait of George 
Washington in every American class-room. This certainly can- 
not fail to receive the hearty approval of every patriotic citizen 
and should be vigorously pushed by teachers and other school 
officers. The children of this country cannot be too often reminded 
of the noble character and splendid services of our leader in the 
struggle for American liberty. Besides, who can measure the ex- 
tent of the silent ethical influence that his portrait may have on 
the minds of children! We are reminded of an incident in a 
primary class. A boy had come late and was just on the point 
of “excusing” himself when his eye caught a glimpse of the pic- 
ture of Washington that adorned the wall behind the teacher's 
desk. Hehesitated. Whentheteacher’s “ Well?” reminded him 
that an explanation of his tardiness was expected, he admitted 
witha shy glance at the silent face that had disturbed his mental 
calculations, “1 didn't get up in time.” The teacher who had 
evidently looked for “the unusual story” made it a point to ask 
him privately in recess why he had hesitated. ‘“ Washington 
looked at me,” he answered, ‘“‘ cause he never told a lie.” The 
picture had revived in his mind the well-known story of the boy 
Washington. Now how much more does it tell the history class 
that has followed the leader of the liberty-loving Americans 
through all his battles to victory, and later, those who have gained 
an insight into the principles on which our republican institutions 
are founded and can appreciate why he is called the father of his 
country, first not only in war, but also in peace and for all time 
“ first in the hearts of his countrymen” ! 

Try to get a portrait of Washington for your class-room, by all 
means, the very best where this is possible. The very finest one 
we know of costs only $5.00. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


A battle took place between the Matabeles and British in South 
Africa; the natives fled in dismay before the machine guns, 2,000 
of them being killed——The Riffians in Morocco sued the Span- 
iards for peace. It is said the sultan is trying to dissuade the 
tribesmen from further fighting ——The war in Brazil shows no 
signs of abatement. The government is fitting up two cruisers, 
El Cid and the Britannia, in New York harbor. Fighting contir- 
ued between the forts and ships in Rio Janeiro harbor, the loss of 
life being considerable. The Brazilian monarchists in Europe are 
said to be active, raising money to help the rebel admiral Mello.— 
The Salvation Army held the annual meeting in New York.— 


Parkman, the historian, died.——More receivers were appointed 
for the Union Pacific railroad ; the road is now practically in the 
hands of the government.—In accordance with the demand of 


Secretary Gresham, Honduras apologized for firing on the Amer- 
ican flag. 
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Correspondence. 


In Re Massachusetts vs, Connecticut. 


‘“ Massachusetts cannot ge , t ; 

has quite Netior dare get the crowd together that Connecticut can ; she 

said the New York SCHOOL JouURNAL in its issue of November on 
page 430. The short article from which this statement is quoted describes 
briefly and in glowing language the Connecticut plan for a state meeting 
where 2,500 strong” / were present, and says: ‘‘ This meeting, as well 
as other meetings in Connecticut, was based on pedagogics,” It volunteers 
the information that the Old Bay state ‘‘ cannot get the crowd together that 
Connecticut can,” and gives as the reason that ‘‘ she has quite another ideal !"” 
Please pity Massachusetts and send over some good missionaries, wholly 
—— an — gospel spirit, to effect the needed reforms. 

s r heart, you g old soul, you don't know what is going on in 
the Old Bay state. Why, on the very day that famous meter of 4 500 (!) 
was held in Connecticut, several county associations held their annual meet- 
ings, which were attended as follows: 


Old Essex county, Lynn, fully : ° . 





Middl a 

lddiesex county, Boston, not less than - - 2,000, 
Bristol county, about - - . - 

Making an aggregate in these three counties of 4,100. 


I have attended meetings in Norfolk county and often in Worcester 
county equally large with the largest of the above. Old Massachusetts is 
neither dead nor sleeping. Her teachers are alive, wide awake, and active. 
The above mentioned meetings were full of ‘* pedagogics” and ‘ phil- 
osophy.” The teachers do not rely upon one state meeting, but they have 
their city and town associations ; their vigorous and largely attended county 
associations ; their ‘‘ Educational Workers;” their ‘‘ High and Classical 
Teachers’ Association ; ” their ‘‘State Teachers’ Association; and attend 
also, annually, in large numbers the ‘‘ American Institute of Instruction ;” 
and the *‘ National Educational Association,” They have also the largest 
summer school for teachers to be found in the country, a majority of its 
members every year hailing from Massachusetts. 

Please, Mr. Editor, even if you do not waste any love on the Old Bay 
state, learn more about what she is doing before you slander her again. 
Run your eye over your list of subscribers from Massachusetts and see how 
that compares with other states of similar population and distance from the 
a a (Supt.) WILLIAM A, Mowry. 


Now we know exactly how R. Y. Hayne. felt when Daniel 
Webster said Jan, 21, 1830; “I shall enter on no encomium 
upon Massachusetts—she needs none. There she is; behold 
her and judge for yourself. There is her history; the world 
knows it by heart. There is Boston and Concord and Lexington 
and Bunker Hill and there they will remain forever.” 

Supt. Mowry (though a Rhode Islander) is not going to have 
the educational reputation of Massachusetts diminished even by 
a glowing report of what was done in Connecticut. There was 
no attempt of this kind, bless your jealous gld soul. The refer- 
ence to Massachusetts wa; only to her annual meetings ; they are 

*not large; about 500 usually. The “ ideal” spoken of is the 
ideal of an annual meeting not an ideal of education, 

And now having purged ourselves of any suspicion of an at- 
tempt to diminish the educational glory of Massachusetts, it must 
be added that as the years roll by our reverence increases for her 
devotion to the task of unfolding the highest and noblest ideal of 
education. And especially in these later years her unflinching, 
pedagogical determination that character-making shall be aimed 
at by the public schools entitles her to a high place. But Con- 
necticut can beat Massachusetts on annual meetings ! 





My class in Ray’s Second Arithmetic do not make progress; would you put 
them into the Third Part? How can I prevent quarreling and profanity on 
school-grounds ? M. C, 

Towa, 

It is a very common thing for a teacher to find a class in 
arithmetic (and reading too) that seem utterly unable to make 
progress. It is the first duty to find the cause; that always is 
poor teaching in the past; it can only be remedied by good teach- 
ing now. 

The teacher finds two things wanting: (1) knowledge; (2) 
judging power. Suppose it to be a want of knowledge of the 
tables of addition, multiplication, etc. Then these must be 
learned. But it is not always well to turn a class back, for that 
discourages them, often fills them with prejudice against the 
teacher. Let the teacher say, ‘“‘ Now for a day or two let us re- 
view and get a firm hold of things. All good generals review 
their armies before battle,” etc. Then by rzght methods he pro- 
ceeds to give exercises in review; he must have a settled plan 
and move vigorously ; the last five minutes of the recitation wil! 
be devoted to the regular lesson, one or two problems; anda 
very short advance lesson will be given. 

Now, if the teaching is rzgA/, the pupils will obtain judgin 
power, and this is what is needed most (and wholly) as the pupi 
goes on in arithmetic; for there are only four processes; how to 
employ them requires judgment Cause the pupils to think (as 
we Say), that is to use their judgment. 

As to the methods you will employ for reviewing, say the ad- 
dition tables, no space can be given here; you will find much 
in the pages of this paper; you must arouse enthusiasm so they 
will study at home. One teacher writes that she aroused so much 
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interest that the pupils recited the multiplication table through 
the last thing at night as they were lying in their beds waiting 
for the “ sand man” to come around, 

As to the quarreling and profanity, that opens the ethical field ; 
you must aim not merely to stop these, but to stop the desire to 
do them. This for some teachers is harder than to teach arith- 
metic ; for others, easier. They have no foundation principles, 
these must be taught. They must not only say, ‘ Blessed are 
the peace-makers,” but act upon it. All cannot be said here, but 
one thing may be suggested. Do as the minister does; he does 
not work alone. Appoint several of your most influential pupils 
as helpers, and let them join their influence to yours, make a 
business of having them report to you; you can say at the close 
of session, “ We have hada beautiful day; all have been kind 
and helpful.” You must make a business of watching for quar- 
reling and profanity. A boy who is addicted to these need not 
be permitted to go out at recess; he can wait. This kind of evil 
demands that you pray as well as labor. 





In your July number, there appeared a method of working examples in 
proportion by Cause and Effect. I have used that method for 48 years in 
calculating all problems involving percentage as well as proportion of every 


kind. 
E. M. U’. E’. 
I write the items thus: C:E::C’: E’ — E and E’ stand for Extreme 
and Extreme’—M. M.’ stand for Means and Means.’ 
The effect follows each cause, 
Men, money at interest, and any actor or doer is a cause. Time is always 





acause. I will state your example according to my plan, viz.: 
248 men. 230 yds 24 men. 420 yds. 
5 days. Bay x days. 
11 hours. s.* 9 hours. g @ 
I use the vertical line— 
230 
3 
2\ 11 
24| 4 
9/5 
3 








I then cancel, though before cancelling I place every number of the 
means on the left of the line—thus constituting as a product the divisor— 
the product of the complete terms being the dividend. I make the number 
I seldom 


59 
of days 288——. In working discount, partnership, and interest. 


207 
use decimals, preferring common fractions, H. T. Moore, 


Vicksburg. 





We are very anxious here to get the best method of promotion and rank- 
ing. 1 have looked through quite a number of issues of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and find nothing on the subject. If there be anything written 
on it, or any system that you can recommend, I would be very thankful for 
any reference you might make to same. J. D.McCaLL, 

Tuskegee, Ala., Normal and Industrial Institute. 


There is no treatise on promotion or ranking. You know quite 
a discussion has been going on during the past ten years. Fro- 
motior. by examinations has been very severely handled. The 
method of promotion is not the same in allcities. Quotation was 
lately made from the Newark, New Jersey, school report and you 
would do well to send for that report; address Supt. Barringer, 
Newark, N. J. To know about promotions one must read the 
city superintendents’ reports of twenty or thirty important cities. 
Note also late letter by Prof. M. H. Paddock. 





In THE JOURNAL of October 28 “ W.” criticises the teaching 
in the Texas schools. Texas is a large state, and while there is 
much that is necessarily crude, there is also very much that is 
praiseworthy. Real scholarship is a rare thing ; and it can hardly 
be expected to exist largely here in the large army of teachers ; 
but there is the spirit of advancement here, and the “ raw minds” 
of this year will be cultured persons when a few years have rolled 
along. The normals, which “W.” criticises, are doing a good 
work in helping on this effort for advancement. In a rapidly ex- 
panding country it will not do to wait until men possessing schol- 
arship can be had as teachers; the normals first, then the state 
normal school and the universities, will give us better and broader 
teachers. E. GESSELL. 

Galveston. 





Supt. F. C. Bowersox, of Middleburg, Pa., says: ‘‘I have ex- 
amined very carefully your EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS re- 
cently mailed me, and am prepared to say that it supplies a long 
felt need in the curriculum of popular education. I hail it with 
especial delight as a fountain of rich experience gathered from 
the testimony and teaching of those noble minds whose carers 
of usefulness inspire the weary teacher as he studies their 
methods—the secret of their success—from its pages. Its asso- 
ciation of the thoughts of the greatest pedagogical thinkers of the 
age, its sublime and truthful sentiment, and its cheerful inspiring 
spirit, all combine to elevate the office of teacher from the mere 
calling to the noblest profession among men.” 
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(Selected ‘from Our Times, monthly, 30c. a year.) 


The Glaciers of Mount Tacoma. 


Across the state of Washington from north to south stretch 
‘mountains of lava and lava flows, forming a section of that great 
system that stretches from Alaska to Cape Horn. West of this 
‘range are three great volcanic peaks, Mount Baker, Mount 
Tacoma, and Mount St. Helens, all active though not violently. 
The most notable eruption of Mount Baker was in 1853, when 
‘streams of lava covered the western slopes. St. Helens often 
sends up clouds of dry volcanic ashes, but otherwise it is quiet 
‘and peaceable. Steam and smoke often issue from the summit 
‘of Mount Tacoma. 





In 1792 George Vancouver named the latter mountain Mount 
Ranier after a friend of his in England—a British admiral and an 
‘enemy of America—ignoring the Spanish discoveries of several 
‘years preceding and also theold Indian name Tahoma, which 
ts pronounced as if spelled Tachoma (the nearest English spelling 
‘being Tacoma). The Tacoma academy of science favors the 
name Tacoma, and is supported by most geographical authori- 
‘ties. 

Mount Tacoma rises from the sea level to the height of 14,450 
feet. It is an almost symmetrical dome, surmounted by three 
small peaks. Above the elevation of 4,000 feet, the mountain is 
covered with perpetual snow save where the rocky ribs project 
‘and mark the boundaries of the glaciers. Its mass is about 
200 cubic miles and its glacial system is on the same mag- 
inificent scale, being probably the largest in the world radiating 
‘from one peak. 

The accompanying map will give a good idea of Mt. Tacoma’s 
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glacial system. The lines on the map with the figures show the 
elevations, and are drawn at intervals of 1,000 feet of elevation. 
Where these lines are close together the ascent is of course very 
steep. The glacial system of Mont Blanc is only about one- 
fourth the size of that of Mount Tacoma; Mont Blanc’s Mer de 
Glace is only one-half as large as the Carbon glacier, one 
of the medium-sized ice rivers of Mount Tacoma. 

A curious fact is that although these glaciers are arranged on 
radial lines, yet all their vast drainage goes westward to Puget 
sound and the Columbia river, forming four rivers, the White, 
Puyallup, Nisqually, and Cowlitz. The mountain is flanked on 
the south by the Tatoish range and on the north by the Sluiskin 
range, both spurs of the Cascades, forming a natural park, which 
has lately been reserved by proelamation of the president. 


The Hawaiian Monarchy Restored. 


The long expected decision of the Hawaiian question, based on 
the facts presented by Mr. Blount, the commissioner sent to the 
islands to investigate matters, has at last been announced. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Blount, annexation was supported by but a small 
portion of the people, and almost exclusively by aliens. The at- 
tachment to the queen and the old government was great among 
the natives, and the chances of a beginning of the provisional 
government would have been small if they had been subjected to 
the test of a vote, unless the natives were excluded from the right 
of suffrage. Moreover the commissioner found that the queen 
was deposed by the aid of a force of marines from the U. S. war- 
ship Boston, and that force was brought to bear by U. S. Minis- 
ter Stevens, Secretary Gresham thinks, therefore, that it is only 
an act of justice to restore Queen Liliuokalani, or her heir, to the 
throne. 

By this action our government while doing an act of substan- 
tial justice secures all the real advantages that annexation or a 
protectorate can give, and secures them with the consent and 
even the co-operation of other nations, and without any respon- 
sibility not easily met. With annexation, on the other hand, there 
would have been enormous responsibilities —political, financial, 
military, and moral—such as neither our form of government, nor 
our political habits, nor our geographic situation would permit us 
to meet adequately. 


A Reversible Waterfall.—The fall, or more correctly rapids, 
in the St. John river at St. John, N. B., is probably the most re- 
markable in the world. It is situated at the mouth of the river, 
about a mile from the entrance; at this point the water of the 
river passes between two rocks sixty yards apart. The tide rising 
from twenty to twenty-four feet at high water is six to eight feet 
higher than the river, which occasions a fall z# the river as well 
as out, For twenty.minutes on each ebb and flood the river here 
is as placid as a mountain lake on a tranquil day. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Tours to Washington, 

Pursuing the policy which has been so successfully maintained during the 
past few winters, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces a series oi 
pleasure tours to ‘Washington for the fall, winter, and spring of 1893-4. These 
tours have won great popularity on account of the universal interest which 
attaches to the National Capital, the low rates, convenient limits, and liberal 
conditions which the tickets bear. 

The dates of leaving New York are November 30th, December 14th, Decem- 
ber 28th, January 18th, February 8th, March Ist, March 22d, April 12th, May 
3d and May 24th. 

The rate for these tours will be $13 from New York, Brocklyn and Jersey 
City, covering all necessary —penee excepting meals en route. The special 
train will leave New York at 11.00, Brooklyn 10.40 and Jersey City 11.14 A. M., 
and arrive in Washington at 5.20 P. M. A tourist agent and chaperon will 
accompany each tour and render valuable service in the welfare o the parti- 
cipants. 

On the third day the parties will leave Washington at 3.15 P. M., thus afford- 
ing considerable time in the most beautiful and interesting of American cities. 

Tourist agents at 1196 Broadway, New York, and 860 Fulton St., Brooklyn, will 
book parties in advance for hotel accommodations at Washington. 





LVow Completed. 





Thompson’s Educational and 
Industrial Drawing System. 


The author of these books has had many years experience in teaching from the lowest primary through the 
‘Grammar, High, and Technical Schools, and it is believed that his books are so well thought out, both from 
a philosophical and from a practical point of view, as to adapt them to all approved methods and views in 
the teaching of Drawing. The system now consists of the following books : 


Manual Training, (Two Manuals). 
Primary Free-Hand. (Four Books and Manual.) 
Advanced Free-Hand. (Four books.) 


Model and Object Series. (Three books and Manual.) 
Aesthetic Series. (Six Books and Manual.) 
Mechanical Series. (Six Books and Manual.) 


Teachers and school officers who desire to keep in line with the best and most modern methods of instruction should always 


consult ourcatalogue when in search of new text-books. 





Every facility given teachers and school officers for examining these books. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Literature for Schools and Colleges. 





AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Em- 


erson. 
Revised Edition. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper. 
Printed from new plates. 


With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
12mo, $1.00, ne?. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 


Holmes, Lowell, 
Introduction and Notes. 
I2mo, $1.00, *e?, 


STUDENTS’ 


For Schools and Colleges. 


Thoreau, and Emerson. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With 
Printed from new plates. 


Edited by W. J. 


Rotre, Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes ; 


Numerous IJlustrations. 


teachers, for examination, 53 cents. 


Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake” and eight other volumes. 
these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. 
should have a place in every library, public or private. 


All 
They 
Each volume, 75 cents ; to 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Cuar.es F, RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. 
A new and revised edition, with full Index, and portraits of twelve of the most prom- 


inent authors. 18mo, 30 cents. met. 





In addition to these books the publishers have many others on their list suitable for 


literary work in Schools and Colleges. 


Among them may be mentioned the Riverside 


Literature Series, of which sixty-nine numbers have already been published, con- 
taining complete masterpieces of the best authors, suitable for Primary, Grammar, and 


High Schools, 


Each single number, 15 cents, #e¢; Modera Classics, a school library 


of the choicest quality, for $11.56, thirty four volumes neatly bound in cloth, each volume, 
40 cents, e/; and Masterpieces of American Literatare) $1.00, 7e/. 





_ *«* Descriptive circulars, giving the Table of Contents of each of the books men- 
tioned above, and of each number of the Riverside Literature Series and of each vol- 
ume of the Modern Classics, will be sent to any address, on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., BOSTON, 


118. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


28 Lakeside Building, C4ICAG0. 





HENRY HOLT & CO.’S (N. 


Y.) BOOKS ON ENGLISH. 





Pancoast’s Representative English Liter- 
ature. From Chaucer to Tennyson. Complete 
selections with historical and critical connections. 
12m0, 527 pp. Teachers’ price, $1.60; postage, 15 
cts. additional. 

Inrropucep In Yale, Johns Hopkins, Mass. Institute 
of Technology, Rutgers, Tulane University (La.), 
Knox College, Washington & Lee University, Va. 
Military Institute, Peabody Normal College, St. 
Agnes’ School of Albany, St. Paul’s School, Pillsbu 
Academy of Owatonna, Bloomington (Ind.) Hig 
School, and many other representative institutions. 

“T heartily wish it had been in the hands of every 
student who will apply for admission to my classes.” — 
Prof. C. W. Kent, of a a Va, 

“I wish it could be introduced in every high school 
in Indiana.”—W. E. Henry, of Ind. State Danie. 

“ For use in secondary schools, it is the best book on 
the subject published. . . Mr. Pancoast’s discussion 
and runningcomment .. . are not only charming, 
they are unsurpassed by anything of the kind that I 
have seen.”—Prin. Ramsay, of Fail River High School. 
Shaw’s English Composition by Practice. 

Combines the study of the foundations of good 

writing based upon connected extracts from good 

writers, with stimulating aids to original composi- 
tion. 12mo0,203pp. Teachers’ price, 75 cts. ; post- 
age 8 cts. additional. 

INTRODUCED IN the — Schools of Aurora, Akron, 
Bath, Baltimore (Friends’), Meriden, Warren (R. I.), 
and Yonkers, in the Brockport State Normal School, 
Norwich Free Academy, Faribault Shattuck School, 
Ashburnham Cushing Academy, Proviaence Friends’ 
School, Ills. College, Colo. College, etc., etc. 


Clark’s Practical Rhetoric 
with unusually fullexercises. tamo, 395 pp. Teach- 
ers’ price, $1.00; postage, 12 cts. addidonal. 


Clark’s Briefer Practical Rhetoric. 

12mo, 318 pp. Teachers’ price, 90 cts.; postage, 

8 cts. additional. 

One of above Inrropucep at Cornell, Ills. Wes- 
leyan, Bates, Mich. Agricultural, Colby, Iowa Cen- 
tral Univ., Indiana State Univ., Ills. State Univ., Ky. 





State Univ., O. State Univ., Pa. State Univ., Texas 
State Univ., Tenn. State Univ., Wisc. State Univ. ; 
at the following schools: Case, DeLancey, Smith 
Acad. of St. Louis, Friends’ Central of Phila., Elmira 
Reformatory, Worcester Polytechnic, Renssellaer 
Polytechnic, Wilbraham Wesleyan Acad., Randolph- 
Macon Academies, and the High Schools of Aurora, 
Allegheny, Binghamton, Bloomington (llls.), Fort 
Wayne, Lincoln, Orange (N. J.), Oneida, Peoria, St. 
Joseph, Ypsilanti, etc., etc. 


Specimens of Argumentation: Modern. 

dited by Geo. P. Baker, of Harvard. Speeches 
by Chatham, Mansfield, Huxley, Erskine, and 
Beecher, and the first letter of Junius. Boards, 
16mo, 197 pp. Teachers’ price, 50 cts.; postage, 4 
cts, additional. 


De Quincey’s English Mail Coach and 
Joan of Arc. Edited by Prof. J. M. Hart, of Cor- 
nell. These essays represent the two most notable 
phases of the author's work, and are attractive to 
the novice in literary — They form part of the 
elementary work at Cornell. Boards, 16mo, 164 pp. 
Teachers’ price, 30 cts.; postage, 4 cts. additional. 


Macaulay and Carlyle on Croker’s Bos- 
well’s Johnson. The complete essays. Boards, 
12mo, 97 pp. Teachers’ price, 30 cts. ; postage, 4 
cts. additional. These essays form part of the ele- 
mentary work at Cornell, A new edition edited by 
Prof. Hart, of Cornell, is in preparation. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and enlarged edition, from new plates, of 


Remsen’s Briefer Course. 

12mo, 455 pp. Teachers’ price, $1.12; postage, 12 

cts. additional. 

The theoretical matter has been rearranged, the 
treatment of metals much expanded and based upon 
the pene law, questions substituted for statements 
in the experiments wherever practicable, and chap- 
ters CY organic compounds and qualitative anal) sis 
added. 





DRY GooDs. 


Silks and Velvets. 


Fashion favors these fabrics. 
Never were they so generally 
used. Never were the styles so 
pretty and appropriate, or the 
opportunities to buy so favor- 
able. , 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


This week we offer great ad- 
vantages in Black Silks—satin 
Weaves—Black Crystals, and 
other corresponding types. 

In Rich Novelty Silks and Vel- 
vets several thousand yards at 
most pronounced reductions in 
price. 

A very large importation of 
Black Moire Antique, Plain and 
Fancy, arrived Saturday, the 
1 1th inst. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


Our special disposal sale of 
Rich Novelty Silks in various 
lengths, Figured Crepes and 
Pongees, Biack and Colored 
Fancy Silks, B'ack and Colored 
Crystals, will be continued. 

This department offers un- 
usual facilities and advantages 
to ladies requiring inexpensive 
silks. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & iith STREET, =: 
NEW YORK. 














Music, Elocution, Literature, Lan 


Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrat 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass, 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOK 





be obtained for them. a tebe 
line of all other and sizes from 30 cts. to 
The Largest in America. The most 





State Univ., La. State Univ., Miss. State Univ., Mo. First Cost 
To learn how to train children for American Citizenship study: STUDY FR E RCH AT YO UR HOME. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. 8” gat! postpaid] «prench, with or without a Master,” 1 vol. 


gives the political history of the United ~~ 1 and the eutgttons of children to the government of the home 
ing form. 


school and their country in a P and | 





THE TIANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE. 
xplains the of u ni me’ 
TH E ME! the salute and the thod of executing it 


R and the « MANUAL 


“ PRI 


By mail, postpaid, 3 cents 


OF THE SALUTE.” Zeqptheby 


Remit by postage stampste Col, GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 





1.00, If you know some French subscribe to ‘‘ Le 
‘rancais"’ ($2.00 per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, c 


SBerurz & Co., Mavieon Souans, N.Y. 
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New Books. 


It isa generally accepted fact that if we are to accomplish 
successfully the elevation of our foreign population to a position 
of useful citizenship, it must be done through the children; and 
that all-powerful blessing, the public school, must do the greater 
part of the work. Very few people. we believe, comprehend the 
position of the children of our coal. miners, iron workers, etc., 
whose parents, unable to speak our language, fail to learn any- 
thing of our institutions, and are, and continue to be, mere slaves 
of toil. These children are not taught—how can they be while 
no method of communication with them is within reach of the 
school teacher. As a consequence, when old enough to drive a 
horse, they start their life of toil in the mines or elsewhere, grow- 
ing up in total ignorance almost, to be the tools of the anarchist 
agitator unless some good Providence guides them out of their 
natural path. With a thorough knowledge and realization of this 
situation a woman (Helen F. Clark), is devoting her life to char- 
itable work in this direction, teaching the very poor and ignorant 
in our great city how to speak and write English, that they may 
be brought to a knowledge of better things. Her method (she 
uses English only) could be used most successfully in our public 
schools; it fills the long-felt want and will, we are sure, accom- 
plish much real lasting good to these dependent classes. The 
title of a book she has published, which sets forth her method, 
is Foreigner’s Manual of English. Miss Clark, strenuously con- 
tends for the principle of teaching English by the use of English ; 
other methods have been used without success. According to 
her plan no word is given until it can be used; the foreigner 
learns English in the same manner that the infant learns it, with- 
out dictionary or interpreter. The pupil becomes acquainted 
with just the words he will need in his every-day conversation. 
The fact is taken into consideration that hundreds of thousands 
of foreigners are coming to our shores every year, most of 
whom do not know our language, and many of whom can- 
not read their own, it will be seen what an important work 
the author of the book is doing. (W. B. Harison, 59 Fifth 
avenue, N. Y.) 





Rev. Thomas Mitchell’s Conflict of the Nineteenth Century— 
The Bible and Free Thought and four other books that have 
been written by him comprise more than a half century of impar- 
tial and independent investigation of the works and words of God. 
In this volume he dissects Ingersoll’s lecture on the gods and 
charges that it is a combination of misconception and reckless 
assertion ; he also finds that the B.blical religion in the exact 
counterpart demanded by the mental, moral, social, and physical 
nature of man. The reverend author’s investigations have not 
been superficial; he has studied science as well as Scripture and 
therefore has the necessary data for the discussion of the great 
questions with which he deals, The book throws much light on 
man’s relations to God and nature. (The Universal Book Co., 
New York.) 
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In regard to one of Ruth Ogden’s stories one little boy wrote: 
“I have read the book five times through. My nurse, Lily Jones, 
read the book to me twice,my mama read the book to me once, 
and my Aunt Lizzie read the book to me twice, for I can only 
read in my reading-book.” This confession of interest in the 
book of the youth is more flattering than any criticism coming 
from older minds. It shows how thoroughly adapted in subject 
and style the book was to the comprehension of children. An- 
other book from her pen written in the same popular style, en- 
titled A Little Queen of Hearts, has just been issued. It is in- 
tended for somewhat older children. Jt describes’a voyage across 
the ocean of children and others and what they ¢aw and what 
adventures they met in England. The book has over fifty origi- 
nal illustrations by H. A. Ogden and is bound half in red with 
white back with a portrait of the “Little Queen” and gilt letter- 
ing. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


No. 58 of the Riverside Literature series contains The Cricket 
on the Hearth, a fairy tale of home, by Charles Dickens. Schol- 
ars and teachers will be gratified that the publishers have seen 
fit to include this charming story in the series. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Prof. Wilmot H. Goodale, of the Louisiana state university, has 
prepared a book of questions to accompany Dole’s American Cit- 
isen. There are questions on the text, suggestive questions, and 
questions for debate. It is a paper-covered volume of 87 pages. 
It will be a great help in schools using Dole’s excellent book on 
civil government. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Handy Helps in United States History and Literature is the 
title of a little book by Annie E. Wilson, 1,101- Third avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. It gives, under each administration, the presi- 
dent, vice-president, cabinet, chief justice of the supreme court, 
with a list of American books and writers, together with as com- 
prehensive a glance through the history of the country during 
that period as can be given in a single paragraph ; also chrono- 
logical tables of important events, etc. It may. be ottained of 
John P Morton & Co., Louisville, or of the author for 35 cents. 





The merit of Hood's Sarsaparilla is the result of careful study and experi- 
ment. 





THE SCHOOL ¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMES is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or Express 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLoGG & Co., Educa- 
tional Building, 61 East 9th St., New York. 





Tried & True 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 
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Constable & Co. 
DRESS FABRICS 


FOR 
Autumn Wear. 
Armures Serges, 
Pointelle, Boucle, #74 
Jacquard Effects in FALL COLORINGS 
Self Colored DIAGONALS, 
JACQUARDS ARMURES, 
SACKINGS. 


Scotch Plaids for School Dresses. 


CREPES AND CREPONS, 


For Evening and House Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


| seroadwat J & 19th: St. 
| NEW YORK. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEAGHERS GHIPERATIVE ASSOGUTION once." 


CHICACO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. See«s Teachers who 


. 





are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Registers the best teachers. Charges 
No Advance Registration Fee, 


Un ion School Bu reau postage only ; ut depends on Actual results. 


3312 Positions Filled. First year salaries amount to $2,165,202.00. 
Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blank 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. i4th Street, NEW YORK. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 120}g So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St.. Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and| Address C, B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room % 237 Vine S8t., 


increased salary. CINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bort O85" 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send For Agency Manual. CHICAGO. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bave secured over one hundred positions during 
the past yer in the state of New York alone, and sixty-five positions in different states for graduates of the 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now ts THE TIME TO REGISTER. 

Send stamp for Application Form. 

















Harlan P, French Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 
Over 1,300 positions 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 8iS. 3. 3x 


within the last two years. Have good vacancies now for teachers immediately available. Vacancies 
direct from employers and teachers personally recommended. Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 SOMERSET ST. (Room s), BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We 
receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from 
abroad. During the administration of its present manager, he has secured to its mem- 
bers, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, yet calls for teachers have never 
been so numerous as during the current year. 








OFFICE oF SUPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Fr. Waynk, INp., OcT. 31, 1893. 
Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., Boston, Mass.: 
My Dear Doctor: 
We have engaged Miss R 
is at work. 
I feel well persuaded that we shall like her very much, and that her 
pupils will gain much advantage from her labors. 
Very truly yours. 





» whom you recommended to us, and she 


Jno, S. IRwin, Supt. 





Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
er salaries, or change of location, addres: 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. Orvitite Brewer, Manager. 





public schools, pri 
schools in the West, East, North and 
th. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manual training, etc. 


"Liter Sebool Goard Journal 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully rec ded to par Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx City 


SHORTHAND. 
The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 
BY THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 
Send for specimen pa of “Isaac Pitman's Com- 
plete Phonographic Instructor." 250 pp. Price 
$1.50. This work has been exclusively adopted. 


Address ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 
TaKE Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 





Wis, 








For 








chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of pupils at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by P. 
Herr.ey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and self instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copies, half 














Metropolitan School of Shortha: nd Typewriting,% | price ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th 8. Circularsfree. | BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 
62 Broad Street, New York. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Please mention this paper and your school. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








Picturesque 


ERIE 


Lines. 
SOLID TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND CHICAGO, 


VIA 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
OR NIAGARA FALLS. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


BUFFALO, 
NIACARA FALLS, 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
CLEVELAND, 
CHICACO. 


Through Dining Cars Between 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


THE ERIE, 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1893, CARRIED A 
A GREATER NUMBER OF EXCURSION- 
ISTS FROM NEW YORK 


To the World’s Fair 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE, THUS PROVING 
ITSELF TO BE THE MOST POPULAR 
ROUTE 


To CHICAGO, 


AND TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST 
AND SOUTHWEST. 


THE ERIE IS THE ONLY LINE WHOSE 
TRAINS ARE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ENTIRE DISTANCE, NEW YORK TO 
CHICAGO, 


- 


D, I. ROBERTS, 
General Pass Agent, 
New York. 


F. W. BUSKIRK, 
Asst Geni Pass, Agent, 
Cuicaco, 

JAMES BUCKLEY, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
401 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Literary Notes. 


— Lee & Shepard have published a novel entitled 
Joseph Zalmonah, - | Edward King, a journalist of 
wide experience, and anauthor of repute. Joseph isa 
Jew, of an austere and lofty type, wholly unselfish, 
and devoted to the cause of his oppressed people in 
the slums of New York. 

— Ginn & Co. have purchased of Lee & Shepard, 
Blaisdeli’s Series of Physiologies, a series which 
combines ina remarkable way scientific truth, tem- 
perance instruction, and text ®ook merit. 


——With the first volume already issued, the J. B. 
Lippincott Company begin the publication of the 


great History of the Consulate and the Empire of 


France under Napoleon the First, by L. A. Thiers, 
the ex-prime minister of France. The only good 
edition of the English translation has long been 
out of print, and the present publishers, in connec- 
tion with an English house, will bring out a limit- 
ed edition to meet the demand of libaries and book- 
buyers, 

—<G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous 
announcements, the following : Authorsand Their 
Public in Ancient Times, a sketch of literary con- 
ditions, and of the relations with the public of lit- 
erary producers, from the earliest times to the in- 
vention of printing, in 1450, by George Haven Put- 
nam, author of the Zhe Question of Copyright, 
etc, : 

—General Johnston, by Robert M. Hughes, is the 
title of a new volume in the Great Commanders 
series, which is published by D. Appleton & Co. 


—Col. Geo. T. Balch’s book entitled The Elemen- 
tary Training of Children for Citizenship gives a 
eneral review of the history of immigration into the 
nited States 1784-1893 ; a synops's of the principal 
American institutions with which every American 
citizen should be familiar ; also a consideration of the 
training of children for citizenship; the kind of 
school Best fitted for such training ; what the schools 
are doing towards training the children for citizen- 
ship ; a memorandum explaining in detail the purpose 
of the Patriotic Alectzon /apers; with directions 
how to introduce the salutation of the flag, etc. 


—Harper & Brothers have just published Oxr 
Great West,a study of the present conditions and 
future possibilities of the new commonwealths and 
capitals of the United States, by Julian Ralph. 


The author of Thompson’s Educational 
and Industrial Drawing System has had 
many years’ experience in teaching from 
the Bmw primary through the grammar, 
high, and technical schools, and it is be- 
lieved that his books are so well thought 
out, both from a philosophical and from a 
practical point of view, as to adapt them to 
all approved methods and views in teach- 
ing drawing. The system consists of the 
following books: Manual Training (two 
manuals); Primary Free-Hand (four books 
and manual) ; Advanced Free-Hand (four 
books); Model and Object Series (three 
books and manual); Aésthetic Series (six 
books and manual) ; Mechanical Series (six 
books and manual). Full information in 
regard to these books may be obtained 
from D. C. Heath & Co. 


a 
In the English Grammar, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, Ph. D., and Mrs. S. E. H. Lock- 
wood, recently teacher of English in the 
New Haven high school, is combined. the 
highest authority with the most practical 
availability. D. L. Kiehle, state superin- 


Patient euttorttet 


is no virtue if there 
be a remedy. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 




















‘ (Tasteless) | 
positively cure Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 


Sick Headache. Why 
endure continued 
Mart rdom ? 25 cents 


4 box 









tendent of public instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 
says: “I have examined it with great sat- 
isfaction. This book appears to be 
well adapted to schoo]-room work, uniting 
the learning of the professor with teaching 
experience of one who has taught children. 
I am certain its use by competent teachers 
will be creditable to the authors and valu- 
able to the schools.” Further information 
may be obtained from Ginn & Co., Boston 
and New York. 
e 


The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand 
has been excluszvely adopted in the sup- 
plementary course of the public day schools 
of New York city; the “Isaac Pitman 
Complete Phonographic Instructor” will 
also be used exclusively. Teachers should 
make a note of this f ict. 

J 


Some excellent books on the English 
language and literature are on the list of 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. Among 
these may be mentioned Pancost’s Repre- 
sentative English Literature, Shaw's Eng- 
lish Composition by Practice, Clark’s Prac- 
tical Rhetoric, Clark’s Briefer Practical 
Rhetoric, etc. Write to them for descrip- 
tion of these and other books. 

2 


The teacher in this generation who, 
when a new position is wanted, refuses to 
take advantage of such an aid as the 
teacher's agency is placed at a great dis- 
advantage. In considering the means for 
advancement the agency certainly must 
not be overlooked. One of the best in the 
country is that of C. B. Ruggles & Co., 
(New American Teachers’ Agency), Palace 
Hotel Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. Teach- 
ers seeking positions and those wishing 
a change at an increased salary should 
write to them. 

* 

In most localities, especially in cities and 
towns, well furnished schools are the rule 
and poorly furnished ‘ones the exception. 
Still the school furnishings must be added 
to as articles wear out and new needs arise. 
Teachers and school boards who contem- 
plate adding to their school furnishings 
should write to Peckham, Little & Co., 56 
Reade street, N. Y., who supply “ every- 
thing for the schools.” We are confident 
they will find something to suit them. 

* 

There is no gainsaying that there is sat- 
isfaction in a good cup of tea; it soothes 
the tired nerves and brightens the mind. If 
people will discard the miserable tea that 
is sometimes palmed uff on them by dealers 
and get samples of the exceilent qualities 
furnished by the Great American Tea Co., 
33 Vesey street, N. Y., they will not regret 
it. Their delicious new crop teas include 
Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Cengou, Eng- 
lish Breakfast, Japan, Imperial, Young Hy- 
son, Gunpowder, and other varieties. 

* 

Any singing class teacher, organ teacher 
or choir leader who will send his address 
to Fillmore Bros, 141 West Sixth street, 
Cincinnati, or to 40 Bible House, New 
York, will receive, free, a copy of the 
December number of The Musical Mes- 
senger with its interesting reading and 
Christmas music. Send now. 

« 

“O say can you see ” tlie Stars and Stripes 
waving over your school-house? If not the 
children should no longer be deprived of 
the lesson in patriotism that the sight of 
our national banner teaches. The glorious 
red, white, and blue, should be familiar to 
our future citizens from their earliest years, 
and the history and significance of theflag 
should be taught them. If in need of a flag 
writé to G. W. Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





HENEVER I'see 

Hood's Sarsapa- 
Trilla I want to. bow and 
say ‘Thank Yeu,’ | 
was badly affected with 
Eczemeand Screfula. 
Sores, covering almost 
the whole of one side of 
my face, nearly to the 
” top of my head. Run- 
Mrs. Paisley. ning sores discharged 


from both ears. My eyes were very bad. For 
nearly a year I was deaf. I took HOOD’s 
ABSAPARILLA and the sores on my 
eyes and in my ears healed. I can now hear 
and see as well as ever.” Mrs. AMANDA Pals- 
LEY, 176 Lander Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 








Hooo’s PILLS cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headache; biliousness, sour stomach, nausea. 


Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. -It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 




















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, °MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Pateb- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on _ beauty ; 
and defies detec- 

{ tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years—no other 
as—and is se 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 





properly made. 
Accep® no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr.L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (@ pe 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Alse 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8.. Canada and sa 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Mac 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
yare of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA0 Noises cuReD 
beard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
aly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Witte fan beak ut pesetak REL 


"s, Stern's, 








6 SE RMN relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.""=°5 °%,45/ Hla. 
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arlestown, Mass. 





per day, at 


ing plating. 


oy 

set? agents §5. Write for circe- 

lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Ce., Colambua, 0. 
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Literary Notes, 


——One of the most valuable books lately published 
by Ginn & Co., is School Needlework, by Olive C. 

apgood, teacher of sewing in the Boston public 
schools. It contains over one hundred illustrations. 


—Our Own Birds, by Wm. L. Bailey, published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, is an excellent /ittle 
manual for those who wish to become familiar with 
the common birds of this country. It contains a 
number of half-tone full-page illustrations, with 
others in the text. 


——A Standard Dictionary of the English Langu- 

age, isa work tnat has been for several years in pre- 

ae. by Funk & Wagnalls, New York,and is now 
eing pushed toward completion. 


—D. Appleton & Co., now have ready the essays 
read before the Brooklyn ethical association during 
the season of 1892-’93 in a volume entitled Factors in 
American Civilization, ‘\1he present volume is 
notable for the nu ober of subjects in it that have 
been treated by thoroughly equipped specialists. 
Among these may be mentioned “ Charities,” by 
Professor Amos red Warner ;** The Drink Problem,” 
by Dr. T. D. Crothers ; “* Labor,” by N. P. Gilman 
and J, W. Sullivan ; ** Foreign Commerce, ” by Hon. 
William J. Coombs; and “Penal Methods,” by 
James McKeen. 


—Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the U.S. commissioner 
of labor, is the author of a paper on the Relation of 
Economic Conditions to the Causes of Crime, which 
has been issued by the American Academy of Politi 

cal and Social Science as No gr: 1n its series of publi- 
cations. 


——T. Y. Crowell & Company publish during this 
month the first sixty volumes of Crowell's Standard 
Library : a new series which will include some of the 
best works of fiction, poetry, history, and biography, 
printed in clear, readable type (in most cases trom 
new plates ), on fine English-finish paper and bound 
in library style with gilt top and leather titles. It is 
the intention of the publishers to place in this series 
only such works as may be tairly entitled to be con- 
sidered among the “ Best Books. *’ Writers of world- 
wide pe? Scott and Irving, George 
Elliot, Dickens and Thackeray, Victor ens and 
Carlyle, Boswell and Hallam, and many others will 
be represented by their master-pieces. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEE CT 


every o ® sure an 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. m 

—W. W. Stetson, superintendent of Auburn, Me., 
has prepared a course of study and syllabus of the 
subjects taught in the schools of that place. The syl- 
labus includes geography, history, and plant topics. 


——The Third group of the Ariel Shakespeare pub- 
ished by G, P. Putnam’s Sons will comprise seven of 
the tragedies, viz: //amdet, Macbeth, Othello, King 
Lear, Romeo and Jutiet, Julius Caesar, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS will save doctor's bills, 


—Last year Moses King, of Boston, the publisher 
of the well-known series of ** King’s Handsbook,”’ 
published Aing’s Handbook of New York City. He 
made ten thousand copies, on the supposition that so 
large an edition would last for ten or twelve months 
anyway. Asa matter of fact, in four weeks’ time 
the whole ten thousand copies were sold. The second 
edition is now announced. It comprises twenty 
thousand copies, half of which are needed to fill ad- 
vance orders. It is forsale by Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. 


——Harper & Brothers have just published Dr. Mir- 
abel’s Tneory, a new novel, described as highly en- 
tertaining, which makes its appearance simultane- 
ously in England. Its author is Ross George Dering, 
who wrote those clever stories **The Undergraduate” 
and “ Giraldi” a while ago. 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


——The Prang Educational Company have had pre- 
pared a new series of artistic reproductions of photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments, and 

intings of historic scenes. These include famous 

gyptian. Grecian, and Roman buildings: also scenes 
from the life of Columbus, etc. They are large 
enough to be seen distinctly across the school-room. 


——Miss Maria L. Pool’s new novel, 7ke Two Sai- 
omes, appears from the press ot Harper & Brothers. 
It is a@ study in what may be called “invincible 
heredity, " the heroine being a young New England 
gir whose moral and physical organization is ab- 
ruptly disturbed by a curious strain of the tropical 


temperament. A double love-story gives movement 
to the book, 


——Readers of Japanese Girls and Women will wel- 
come Miss Bacon's new book A /afanese Interior, 
in which she described from observation the home 
and school life of the Japanese, and a multitude of 











facts about Japan and its lite. 


A Veritable Luxury. 








THE CROWN 

LAVENDER SALTS. 
Ia! 
VES a 


LADIES! 


Use only 


BROWN’S 
RENG 
RESSING 


on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre te, 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lewest priced, 










—~ 


ail . 
pare of worthless imitatiog 
ROWN STOPPERED BOTHE 
\k Reject all Counterfer 











‘aay MALIA T pyos 


Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 
“SNOILVLIWI SSZJTIHLYOM 1933 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 

juires the it accurate 


as Crown and Bridge Work, mos 
adjustment with perfect mec construction 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





insure an artistic and per —re¢ ; 
The Crown Perfumery Co. | ne ont. reczousbie prices as consistent with fret 


ie prices as consistent wi 
workmanship. EsTaBLIsHED 1868 


W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St, HY 
For Teachers 


and all women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable and economical as the 


Jackson Gorstz 


a Perfect o rset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
Gees, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. 

ou should have one ot them. Patented February 23, 1886. 
See patent stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn't it, write to us. 


177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume. | 


Or. 












































Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 









° 43 SWEET 
appetite, sleeplessness| vaanrs TONED. 
SOLD 
controled and cured) ong * on 
MERIT 


by 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGQ, 
NoO- 92 FIFTH. AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


WON, “UES WED 1{HUR FRI. SAT: 


6OG000 


V/ININ 





SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON.SUNDAY. 








CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATAMERICAN BSUS et 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


If you enjoy a cup of Deliciqus Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywitb $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 

ever offered, during the next ay days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 

with $10, $15, and $20 oréersto introduce our excellent New Crop 

Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 

Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Guppowder. Sun Sun ane 

Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per ib. Headquarters in United States 

for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for seling Pure Good Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, P.0.Box2ss. 34 & 33 Vesey St.,.N.Y. 
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The Very Highest Authoritv—The Most Practical Availalility—COMBINED 


WHITNEY ano 
LOCK WOOD'S 


English Grammar 


Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., of Yale University,| Mrs. S. E. H. LOCKWOOD, recently teacher of English in 


author of *f Essentials of English Grammar ” ‘‘Sanskrit Gram- 
mar,’ etc,, etc.; Editor-in-chief of ‘‘ The Century Dictionary” ; 
and 


the High School, 
in English.” 


New Haven, Conn., and author of ** Lessons 


PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION, 70 CENTS. 








Wuitney’s ‘‘ EssENTIALS” 
has always been considered 
by those best qualified to judge 
‘*the best English grammar 
of the English language, "— 


GINN & COMPAN 


BOSTON 








NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


It has long been wished 
by teachers and superinten- 
dents that its contents might 
be presented in the right form 
for common and grammar 
schools. 


Y 





by many authorities, 

‘**the only good one.” 
It has been used from the date of its publication 

by the institutions, like the U. S. Military Academy 

at West Point, that give special attention 

to the thorough mastery of English 

and the sales of it have steadily increased. 


Mrs. Lockwood, 


D. L. KIEHLE, State Super'!ntendent of Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn.: 


author of ‘‘ Lessons in English.” 


the most successful high school book on English, 
under the constant supervision of Dr. Whitney, 
has made the adaptation and teachers pronounce the result 


The Ideal English Grammar for Common Schools, 


“IT have examined it with great satisfaction. 


° . This book appears to be well adapted to schoolroom work, uniting the learning of the professor with the teaching experience of one who has taught chil- 
dren. Iam certain its use by competent teachers will be creditable to the authors and valuable to the schools, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


7O FIFTH AVENUE. 





DO YOU READ 


Emerson’s American Scholar with your literature class this year? If so, | 
you will be glad to see the Syllabus of this oration prepared by Dr. Lowell, | 
author of Jason’s Quest, which we are publishing. Your class will find it | 
well nigh indispensable to the proper appreciation of this masterpiece and | 
in the elucidation of its meaning. 

The profitable study of this author, more than any other of his age, 
requires the company of a careful and scholarly guide. Such this little 
work will be found to be. 


Single copies by mail 10 cents, or per dozen, $1.08. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 


> 





PUBLISHED IN MARCH. Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry | 
’ alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, | 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 


matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
E xaminaion Copy 75c. J 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘*‘ NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE ” by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. 


“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtaina 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.” — Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 











DO YOU WANT 
a copy of the new book by the author of 


““ PRESTON PAPERS”? 


“SNAP SHOTS BY 
AN OLD MAID” 


has won great popularity as a serial, and 
will be issued in book form in January, 
1894. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Advance Orders received until Jan. 
ist at at half price. Send now and get 
it for 50 cents. 

Send for terms for that and the “‘ Preston 
Library of Entertainments” or for those 
two and Preston Papers, to 


Publisher of “Snap Shots,” 


37 West 10th St.. New York. 


INDEX OMNIUM. 


By T. E. SHIELDS. 


A REFERENCE BOOK designed for the use of 
STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, ona 
plan intended to save time and facilitate access to 
knowledge acquired by reading and study. 


E23 No title can completely convey to the reader 
an idea of the value of this book. By a simple and 
ingenious method of indexing, the results of wide 
reading and study can be recorded and made avail- 
able for future use. Todd's Index Rerum and other 
books have attempted this, but the outlay of timeand 
labor has been so great that few persons have ever 
persevered in their use. By an insignificant outlay 
of labor the student can secure any item of know- 
ledge he may wish to preserve. If properly used it 
will prove to be a key that will unlock the secrets of 
every library. 

One vol., quarto, about 400 pages, made from the 








Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on op te 8. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenteries. ach "Smo. 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 

3- Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 





best ledger paper and bound in substantial half 
| leather binding and cloth sides, net, $4 50. Specimen 
| pages and descriptive sheet sent on application. 
| Will be sent by mail or express, paid, to any address 
| on receipt of the price. 


‘JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Publishers, 


196 Summer Street, BOSTON. 





| Do you Teach Drawing ? ‘or introduction 

Then a should subscribe for THE ART STU- 

| DENT. Second year begins with Oct. No. 12 Nos, 

| Vols. 1 and 2 ready, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 

| $1.75. ERNEST KNAUFFT, Director, The Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts, Editor, 42 W. 23d St., New York. 
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